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OMME ilarrive souvent dans les périodes ov la vie est diffi- 
te cile, les ouvrages d’histoire de la philosophie ont été plus 
nombreux cette année que les ouvrages de philosophie proprement 
dite. Peut-étre est-ce par un besoin d’évasion, de fuite dans un 
passé plus serein; peut-étre aussi une certain fatigue détourne-t-elle 
de la pensée créatrice. Ce n’est pas au lendemain de catastrophes 
épuisantes qu’on peut s’attendre a voir naitre de joyeuses synthé- 
ses philosophiques. Peut-étre enfin |’état présent des sciences posi- 
tives y est-il pour quelque chose: l’activité y a été grande; mais la 
variété et l’incertitude des idées ne le sont pas moins, 4 la fois en 
ce qui concerne |’ordre du monde physique, qui semblait offrir na- 
guére une plate-forme inébranlable pour !’envol de la réflexion; et 
méme dans I’ordre biologique, pour lequel ni les catégories mé- 
caniques, ni les catégories psychologiques ne fournissent plus un 
modéle d’explication tenu pour satisfaisant. L’histoire, avec son 
objet fixe, cristallisé, est un sol ferme sur lequel on peut encore 
batir. 

Non seulement les ouvrages publiés sont nombreux, mais ils ne 
représentent pas la totalité de ceux qui ont été écrits. Beaucoup 
d’études de ce genre, avant la guerre, méme parmi les plus volumi- 
neuses, étaient des théses de Doctorat, notamment des théses de 
la Sorbonne, dont la Faculté recevait un certain nombre d’exem- 
plaires imprimés, et qui étaient en général mis en vente aussitét 
aprés la soutenance. I] en a encore paru quelques-unes cette année; 
mais en raison du prix excessif du papier et de l’impression, pro- 
hibitifs pour bien des candidats, les autorités universitaires ont 
décidé d’admettre 4 soutenance des théses simplement dactylo- 
graphiées 4 quatre ou cing exemplaires, et qui, par suite, ne sont ni 
connues du grand public, ni envoyées comme jadis 4 d’autres Uni- 
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versités.! Au nombre de ces travaux, qui restent ainsi en manu- 
scrits en attendant des temps meilleurs, on peut citer plusieurs 
ouvrages historiques importants: G. Santayana: la pensée améri- 
caine et la philosophie de la raison, par M. Jacques Duron; La 
théorie letbnizienne de la substance et ses rapports avec la notion de 
temps, par M. Jalabert, qui montre a la fois une pensée vigoureuse 
et une connaissance trés approfondie de son sujet; La théorie de la 
 connatssance d’ Averroés et son interpr étation chez St-Thomas d’Aquin 
par M. Kassem; La Philosophie de Charles Bonnet, de Genéve, par 
M. Raymond Savioz, oi se trouve réunie une riche documentation 
sur le précurseur du transformisme, son milieu, et son époque. 
Parmi les ouvrages qui ont été imprimés et publiés, nous citerons, 
en commengant par les sujets les plus anciens, Foi et gnose, ‘‘Intro- 
duction 4 l’étude de la connaissance mystique chez Clément 
d’Alexandrie,’’ par le P. Th. Camelot;? La Philosophie d’Avicenne, 
“et son influence sur l’Europe médiévale,’ par Mlle Goichon, Bi- 
bliothécaire de la Faculté de Médecine ;? La Pensée de Fray Luys de 
Léon, “contribution 4 l’étude de la pensée espagnole au XVI® 
siécle,”’ par M. Alain Guy, professeur de philosophie au Lycée de 
Limoges;* tout un groupe de publications sur Vico, par M. Chaix- 
Ruy, ancien Proviseur du Lycée frangais de Rome: une Vie de Vico, 
suivie d’une traduction de son A utobiographie et de plusieurs autres 
opuscules;5 La Formation de la pensée philosophique de G. B. Vico,$ 
gros ouvrage qui étudie chez celui-ci beaucoup d’aspects purement 
historiques ou juridiques; mais la seconde partie est philosophique- 
ment trés intéressante, notamment en ce qui concerne I|’anti- 
cartésianisme de Vico. Depuis quelques années, en effet, il existe 





1 On a aussi autorisé provisoirement les candidats 4 présenter, comme thése 
complémentaire, un ouvrage déja publié, qui aurait pu étre accepté comme tel 
s'il avait été inédit. 

2 Gr. in-8°, pp. 60. Paris, J. Vrin. 

5 In-12°, pp. 139. Paris, Maisonneuve. 

‘ Gr. in-8°, pp. 788. Paris J. Vrin. (Imprimé en 1943.) 

5 Gr. in-8°, pp. 159. Paris, ‘‘Les Presses Universitaires.” 

° Gr. in-8°, pp. 315. Paris, ‘‘Les Presses Universitaires." Ce volume et le pré- 
cédent, imprimés en province pendant l’occupation, ont été repris par ‘‘Les 
Presses Universitaires.”” M. Chaix-Ruy y a également fait paraitre un volume 
d’Oeuvres choisies de Vico, traduites en frangais, et précédées d'une Introduction. 
(In-8°, pp. 185. ‘‘Les Presses Universitaires.’’) 
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en France un mouvement anti-cartésien trés marqué, qui s’est 
produit d’abord sous l’influence du néo-thomisme. M. Maritain 
avait été l’un des premiers 4 dénoncer dans la méthode cartésienne 
une attitude ruineuse pour la religion et pour la vie spirituelle, 
quoique Descartes ait cru lui-méme tout le contraire. Et par une 
réaction curieuse, Descartes, si conservateur en matiére sociale, est 
devenu le philosophe par excellence pour les partis politiques 
“‘d’extréme gauche.’’ On l’a bien vu 4 une cérémonie solennelle 
organisée en vue de commémorer le 350° centenaire de sa naissance, 
sous le patronage du Gouvernement. 

M. Georges Friedmann, dans Letbniz et Spinoza,’ €tudie ces 
deux auteurs par un rapprochement historique et philosophique 
trés serré, ou leurs idées ne sont jamais simplement juxtaposées, 
mais sans cesse confrontées. 

La Pensée religieuse de Berkeley® a été exposée d’une maniére 
consciencieuse et approfondie par M. Naguib Baladi, Maitre de 
conférences 4 l'Université d’Alexandrie, jeune savant égyptien qui 
a fait de fortes études philosophiques sous la direction de profes- 
seurs frangais. I] est de ceux qui n’admettent point de transforma- 
tion importante entre les Principes de la connaissance humaine et 
la Siris; et cette unité se rattache directement pour lui 4 l’unité 
religieuse de la pensée berkeleyenne. 

De la médiation dans la philosophie de Hegel,® par M. Henri Niel, 
n’est pas seulement une étude technique; il conclut a l’échec de 
l’hégélianisme dans sa notion la plus centrale, malgré la place qu’il 


‘tient dans l’histoire de la pensée et l’influence qu’il a exercée, méme 


en dehors de la philosophie. 

Les études historiques et critiques sur la philosophie contempo- 
raine se rapprochent des questions et des préoccupations qu’on 
appelle souvent en France ‘‘dogmatiques’’—faute d’un meilleur 
mot—pour les opposer aux recherches d’érudition. Proudhon et le 





7 [n-8°, pp. 821. Paris, Gallimard, ‘‘Bibliothéque des idées.” 

* Gr. in-8°, pp. 237. Paris, J. Vrin. Trés élégamment imprimé au Caire, par 
l'Institut francais d’archéologie orientale. M. N. Baladi a aussi fait paraitre un 
autre volume, La notion de connaissance chez Cook Wilson (Gr. in-8°, pp. 210, 
méme librairie et méme impression). Ces deux ouvrages sont des théses de doc- 
torat brillamment soutenues a la Sorbonne 4 la rentrée de 1945. 

* In-8°, pp. 379. Paris, Aubier. 
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Christianisme, par M. Henri de Lubac,’’ est intéressant par I’ étroite 
liaison de cette sérieuse étude avec les problémes sociaux et re- 
ligieux qui sont encore ceux de notre époque. Dans La Métaphy- 
sique de Royce," M. Gabriel Marcel réagit sur les idées du philo- 
sophe américain avec la personnalité bien marquée que connaissent 
ses lecteurs. La Philosophie religieuse de Bergson, par Mlle Lydie 
Adolphe,” est trés riche de rapprochements dignes d’attention, 
non seulement entre les diverses oeuvres de Bergson, mais entre 
celui-ci et un grand nombre d’autres philosophes, méme orientaux. 
M. Joseph Leif a étudié Les Catégories fondamentales de la sociologie 
chez Tonnies et publié une traduction de son livre Communauté et 
Société.4 Enfin M. Jacques Gérard a consacré un volume a4 La 
Métaphysique de Paul Decoster, penseur belge mort prématuré- 
ment en 1939; ses écrits, souvent obscurs, mais toujours d’une 
haute spiritualité, expriment un intellectualisme et un idéalisme 
que tourmentait sans cesse un souci de rectification et d’appro- 
fondissement; ils ont exercé une grande influence sur toute une 
génération de jeunes gens. 


II 


Parmi les oeuvres de philosophie générale, la premiére 4 men- 
tionner est malheureusement un ouvrage posthume: Héritage de 
mots, héritage d’idées, du regretté Léon Brunschvicg."* Ce n’est pas, 
comme on pourrait le croire d’aprés le titre, une étude de ce qu’on 
appelle “I’hérédité sociale”’; ce sont des analyses critiques du sens 
des mots raison, expérience, liberté, amour, Dieu, et Gme. On y re- 
trouve, sous une forme bréve et originale, les idées essentielles de 
sa philosophie, et particuligrement sa ferme confiance dans la 
raison, en tant qu’elle s’oppose au sentiment, a la tradition, au 
sens commun, a la foi, mais aussi la conviction—contraire 4 celle du 
rationalisme classique—que cette raison n’est pas une source 





10 Gr. in-8°, pp. 318. Paris, ‘‘Editions du Soleil.” 

1 [n-12, pp. 227. Paris, Aubier. 

2 [n-8°, pp. xi+233. Préface de M. E. Bréhier. Paris, ‘‘Les Presses Universi- 
taires,”’ Biblioth. de philosophie contemporaine. 

13 [n-8°, pp. 230. Paris, ‘‘Le Presses Universitaires.” 

4 Pp. 252. Paris, ‘‘Les Presses Universitaires.” 

4 In-8°, pp. 252. Paris, Aubier. 

16 [n-8°, pp. 87. Paris, ‘‘Les Presses Universitaires,’ Biblioth. de philosophie 
contemporaine. Les citations qui suivent se trouvent aux pages 18, 19, 23, 27. 
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propre de connaissance, ni méme une directive intellectuelle per- 
manente: ‘‘L’absurde au jugement de la raison n’est pas absurde 
en soi.”” C’est seulement une attitude de l’esprit, dont le contenu 
se renouvelle constamment par I’expérience; les mathématiques en 
sont le produit le plus pur, et le modéle de toute pensée solide. Pas 
plus que la raison, la méthode expérimentale ne lui parait com- 
porter une définition ou un schéma précis: ‘‘La nature et l’esprit 
ne cessent de se provoquer et de se dépasser dans une insatisfaction 
mutuelle, qui tourne en instrument d’un progrés sans relache et 
sans limites.”’ 

C’est avec la méme souplesse d’esprit et la méme finesse que 
sont analysées les idées de liberté, d’amour; il ne s’agit guére ici, 
cependant, que de l’amour au sens littéraire du mot, de l’amour 
entre l’homme et la femme. Sans doute, on y trouve un rappel de 
la définition si profonde de Leibniz: ‘“‘Aimer, c’est étre heureux du 
bonheur d’un autre étre’’; mais elle n’est pas mise en face de la 
formule non moins caractéristique et toute contraire d’Helvétius: 
‘Aimer, c’est avoir besoin.”’ 

Dieu et l’A4me nous raménent aux plus hautes pensées méta- 
physiques. Quelle est la doctrine de Brunschvicg sur la religion, 
doctrine profondément inspirée de Spinoza, tous les lecteurs de 
La Raison et la foi le savent déja. Elle est appuyée ici de puissantes 
considérations critiques, que résume ce rappel d’un mot d’Epicure: 
“L’impie n’est pas celui qui détruit la croyance aux Dieux de la 
foule, mais celui qui attribue aux Dieux les traits que leur préte 
la foule.’”’ C’est une analyse purificatrice qu'il applique 4 la 
notion d’4me, et dans laquelle il n’épargne ni Leibniz ni Kant; 
mais elle sauve cependant—du moins 4 mon sens—l’essentiel du 
spiritualisme, quand elle conclut que le régne de Dieu sur la Terre, 
ce serait “‘l’accomplissement de cette unanimité interne et radicale 
ou nous avons reconnu I’aspiration essentielle de |’étre doué de 
raison.’’ Ajoutons comme je l’ai dit ailleurs—et c’est aussi sans 


. doute la pensée de Brunschvicg: unanimité-limite, vers laquelle 


on doit toujours avancer, plutét que millenium;!’ et surtout unani- 
mité résultant d’une libre convergence des esprits, sans séduction 





pe Malgré l’expression: ‘‘héter la bienheureuse venue de son régne sur la Terre,” 
qu'il aurait peut-étre modifiée en relisant les épreuves d’un livre qu'il n’a pas pu 
corriger et qui en porte des traces matérielles. 
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ni contrainte, a l’opposé de l’unanimité qui résulte de la suggestion, 
de l’idéal totalitaire, ou des méthodes d’autorité. 


Cet esprit d’intellectualisme et de libre interprétation de notre 


“héritage d’idées’’ continue 4 élargir son influence dans le domaine 
de la philosophie religieuse, méme chez des écrivains catholiques 
trés orthodoxes, et qui ne sont pas de la derniére génération. Le 
R. P. Sertillanges, travailleur infatigable et plein de jeunesse 
d’esprit, malgré ses quatre-vingts ans bien passés, vient de faire 
paraitre, ‘“‘cum permissu superiorum,’’ un livre qu’il aurait été 
bien impossible 4 un ecclésiastique de publier il y a cinquante ans: 
L’ Idée de création et ses retentissements en philosophie.'® Dés les pre- 
miéres pages, il qualifie sans ménagement d’‘‘effroyable imagerie 
d’Epinal,’”?® le récit traditionnel d’aprés lequel il n’existait d’abord 
que Dieu, qui, sortant de sa solitude, décide de créer le monde, et, 
par son fiat, fait apparaitre le ciel et la terre. Tout cela n’a pas de 
sens, dit-il; il n’y a de temps qu’avec un monde qui dure; rien 
n’existe donc avant son commencement, si méme il a eu un com- 
mencement, ce qui ne parait guére admissible. I] est non moins 
absurde de dire que Dieu crée quelque chose de rien, puisque le 
rien n’a de sens que comme négation de quelque réalité. Y a-t-il du 
moins une ‘‘action’’ de Dieu, produisant le monde? Pas méme. 
wnat de Dieu, c’est Dieu. age cette théologie familiére est 
“une accumulation de non-sens.’ 

I] faut au contraire donner 4a l’idée de création un sens purement 
intellectuel, dégagé de toute représentation sensible; et prise ainsi, 
on voit quelle place elle tient dans la pensée et méme dans la 
science contemporaines. Appliquée au monde, elle se réduit a 

-la notion d’un rapport unique en son genre entre les phénoménes 
qui apparaissent, et un autre ordre de réalité sans laquelle les pre- 
miers ne seraient pas. Ainsi, comme le reconnaissait déja St- 
Thomas, le terme d’étre n’a pas le méme.sens quand il s’applique 4 
l’Etre et aux étres. 

Telle est l’idée fondamentale que le P. Sertillanges poursuit 4 





18 [n-8°, pp. 231. Paris, Aubier. 

19 Les “images d’Epinal”’ (ainsi appelées du nom de la ville od elles se sont 
d’abord imprimées) sont des feuilles de dessins coloriés pour les enfants, repré- 
sentant par de petits tableaux juxtaposés et accompagnés d’une légende les 
événements successifs d’une histoire, le plus souvent puérile. 
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travers une analyse approfondie des idées de création continuée, 
de production de la matiére, de causalité, de comportement, de 
génération, et méme d’évolution; on sait que cette idée, repous- 
sée jadis comme violemment hétérodoxe, est aujourd’hui facile- 
ment admise par les esprits les plus religieux,?® méme en ce qui 
concerne la descendance animale de l’homme. Les mémes principes 
de transcendance absolue servent 4 résoudre les difficultés de 
l’idée de miracle, et méme le terrible probléme; Si Deus est, unde 
malum? dont l’auteur ne dissimule pas les difficultés. Du moins, 
estime-t-il, pouvons-nous comprendre pourquoi nous nous trouvons 
sur ce point devant un mystére. 


Ill 


En face de cet intellectualisme décidé—sous sa forme rationa- 
liste comme sous sa forme thomiste,et qui compte encore probable- 
ment une majorité de représentants dans la philosophie frangaise™ 
—ce qu’on nomme “‘l’existentialisme’’ continue 4 occuper une 
grande place dans la curiosité du public—du grand public d’ailleurs 
plutét que dans celle des philosophies de profession. Le mot ap- 
parait 4 chaque instant dans les journaux ou les revues; le plus 
grand quotidien frangais, Le Monde, a cru nécessaire d’informer ses 
lecteurs sur ce sujet par deux articles étendus, rapportant un inter- 
view de M. Beaufret, professeur de philosophie dans un des grands 
Lycées de Paris. Un ouvrage de propagande existentialiste bon 4 
lire, Jean-Paul Sartre, ou une littérature philosophique, par M. 
Robert Campbell,” expose, dans une langue accessible 4 tout le 
monde, les idées heideggeriennes qui sont a la base des drames ou 
des romans de Sartre, et qui sont formulées d’une maniére abstraite 
et systématique dans L’ Etre et le Néant ;il commente philosophique- 
ment méme les pages volontairement scabreuses ou répugnantes 
ou son auteur exprime sa vision du monde, et qui font un peu 

© Par exemple, le P. Teilhard de Chardin, M. Edouard Le Roy. II s'agit, bien 
entendu, ici de l’évolution au sens large du mot, de la production des espéces par 
transformisme; et non pas de l’évolutionnisme spencérien (la prétendue loi du 
progrés par différenciation), et moins encore de l’admiration naive de Darwin 
pour les effets bienfaisants de la lutte pour la vie. 

* Voir plus loin ce qui concerne le mouvement logique et surtout moral dans la 


production contemporaine. 
* Sans doute un pseudonyme. In-12°, pp. 278. Pierre Ardent. 
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songer (dans un tout autre plan) 4 celles que Ruskin imprimait en 
lettres rouges pour les graver dans l|’attention du lecteur. On y 
ajouterait utilement la conférence faite par M. Sartre lui-méme et 
publiée en une brochure sous le titre: L’Existentialisme est un 
humanisme.* Il va de soi d’ailleurs que |’‘‘humanisme”’ dont il 
s’agit est aux antipodes de l’humanisme tel que |’entendent Irving 
Babbitt et ses continuateurs.™ I] faut l’entendre comme F. C. S. 
Schiller quand il louait ‘‘Protagoras l’humaniste”’ pour avoir en- 
seigné que ‘‘l’homme est la mesure de toutes choses.”’ C’est 
l’“‘humanisme”’ que repoussait Aristote dans la phrase célébre de 
l’Ethique a Nicomaque: ‘‘Non, il ne faut pas écouter ceux qui con- 
seillent, sous prétexte qu’on est homme, de ne penser qu’aux choses 
humaines, et 4 ce qui meurt parce qu’on est mortel;il faut autant 
qu’on le peut s’immortaliser et vivre pour ce qu’on porte en soi de 
meilleur et de divin.” 

D’ailleurs il y a bien des ‘‘existentialistes’’ qui souscriraient 
volontiers 4 cette profession de foi. Car si M. Sartre est l’écrivain, 
en France, dont le nom est le plus ordinairement associé 4 cette 
épithéte, il est loin d’étre l’unique représentant de ceux qu’on range 
ou qui se rangent, sous cette étiquette. M. Gabriel Marcel, dont 
l’article Existence et objectivité® a introduit jadis chez nous les 
termes ‘‘exister’’ (au sens kierkegaardien), ‘‘existentiel,’’ ‘‘un 
existant,’’ est aussi chrétien que M. Sartre est anti-chrétien. Mme 
Germaine van Molle, dans La Connatssance dialectique et l’expé- 
rience existentielle,*® ow elle désigne sa philosophie comme existen- 
tialiste, prend pour clef de vofite l’idée de Dieu, congu 4 la fois 
comme existence créatrice et comme vérité transcendante; ce 
Dieu est indéfinissable, informulable, accessible seulement, sans 
concept, par “‘l’expérience existentielle,’’ et par une analogie fondée 
sur notre propre nature —ce qui est loin de s’opposer 4a I’idee thé- 
ologique orthodoxe. 

A plus forte raison ne serait-il pas facile de découvrir des théses 





3 Petit in-8°, pp. 150. Paris, Nagel. Curieusement imprimé sur une moitié 
de la page, et sans blanc au début des alinéas. Est-ce un symbole de l’opposition 
entre existentialisme et logique? 

24 Cf. Christian Richard, de l’Université de Californie, Le Mouvement humaniste 
en Amérique et les courants de pensée similaires en France. 

% Revue de métaphysique et de morale, 1925, pp. 175-195. 

26 [n-12, pp. 174. Paris, J. Vrin. 
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particulitres communes entre tous ceux qui adoptent l’enseigne 
existentialiste. Ce serait sans doute, négativement, une grande 
défiance de I’acquis, du logique, des classifications. Mais, au point 
de vue positif, sera-ce la formule: ‘“L’existence est antérieure 4 
l’essence’’? Elle pourrait étre revendiquée par les nominalistes du 
Moyen-Age aussi bien que par les évolutionnistes modernes; Berg- 
son y aurait aisément souscrit, et l’on n’a pas oublié la formule 
brillante de Cope: ‘‘La vie a précédé l’organisation.”’ Et si l’on y 
ajoute la devise de Lequier popularisée par Renouvier: ‘‘Faire, et 
en faisant, se faire,’’ ne réunirons-nous pas sur ce credo tous les 
indéterministes du XI X® siécle, qui ont fait valoir la création de soi- 
méme, les commencements absolus, la contingence?—Défions-nous 
donc des termes en -isme, quelque popularité qu’ils puissent avoir. 
Soit qu’on s’en fasse honneur, soit qu’on s’en serve pour décrier ses 
adversaires, ils sont plus propres 4 répandre du brouillard qu’a 
éclairer des positions philosophiques. 

Aussi vaut-il mieux ne pas appeler existentialiste le recueil in- 
titulé L’Existence, publié par M. Jean Grenier dans sa nouvelle 
collection ‘‘La Métaphysique,’’? qui réunit de remarquables 
études sous ce titre riche de résonnances affectives: celle de M. 
Lavelle sur ‘‘Le Passé, ou l’avenir spirituel’’ (ou, et non point et; 
car ce dont il s’agit ici, contrairement 4 M. Sartre, c’est précisé- 
ment la transfiguration du passé, devenu chose historique, en une 
spiritualité vivante, lumiére et force pour I’action); celle de M. 
Gilson, ‘‘Les Limites existentielles de la philosophie,’’ oi son réa- 
lisme bien connu s’exprime vigoureusement en fonction des formules 
nouvelles; de M. Le Senne, sur ‘‘Le Scandale’’; de M. Albert 
Camus, ‘‘Remarque sur la révolte’’; de M. Brice Parain, ‘‘Le 
Langage et l’existence, fondements d’une théorie de la révolte et 
du suicide généralisés’’; de M. de Gandillac, “‘Approches de. 
l’amitié’’; de M. de Waehlens, ‘‘Existence et subjectivité,”’ qui 
s’apparente aux idées de M. Gabriel Marcel; enfin de M. Jean Gre- 





27 [n-8°, pp. 185. Ed. de la ‘‘Nouvelle Revue Francaise,” Paris, Gallimard. 
On sait que M. Jean Grenier, professeur de philosophie a l'Université de Lille, 
est aussi un écrivain littéraire trés apprécié. Parmi les collaborateurs de ce sym- 
posium, il n’y avait guére que Benjamin Fondane qui acceptat l’épithéte d’existen- 
tialiste. C’est malheureusement au passé qu’il faut parler de lui: arrété en 1944 
et déporté en Allemagne, il n’est pas revenu. 
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nier lui-méme sur “L’Indifférence,’’ ot il réserve avec une force 
ingénieuse les droits de la valeur et de la vérité, en face des ‘‘thé- 
ories de l’existence pathétique, qui ne se libérent de l’angoisse que 
par la frénésie.’’ Tout ce recueil met bien en lumiére les aspects, 
parfois antithétiques, de cette nouvelle ‘‘métaphysique,’’ aussi 
pleine de passion, d’ardeur, de présence individuelle qu’était ex- 
sangue la vieille philosophie sous le régne de la soi-disant ‘‘théorie 
de la connaissance.” 


IV 


M. Charles Serrus, qui vient de nous étre enlevé par une mort 
subite et prématurée, a publié cette année méme un important 
Traité de logique,?* de caractére moderne et original; au lieu de 
déprécier purement et simplement la logique classique—comme 
l’ont fait trop souvent des innovateurs qui ne la connaissaient pas 
bien—il a voulu en retenir tout l’essentiel, et y joindre un exposé 
solide des formes actuelles de la logistique. L’une et l’autre ne sont 
pas simplement juxtaposées; dans chacune des deux grandes divi- 
sions de son Traité, logique des propositions et logique des rela- 
tions, il établit entre elles une liaison intime, respectant la conti- 
nuité de la pensée qui se développe d’Aristote 4 nos jours. S’il 
s’agissait d’analyser et d’examiner |’ouvrage dans ses détails et 
non de marquer sa place dans le mouvement des idées francaises 
contemporaines, il y aurait lieu d’en discuter certains points; 
mais les objections qu’il peut soulever n’enlévent rien 4 son im- 
portance, et 4 la grande utilité qu’il présente pour la diffusion 
d’études enfermées jusqu’ici dans un cercle trés étroit. I] se termine, 
d’ailleurs, par une conclusion sur ‘“‘la structure des théories déduc- 
tives et le probléme de la vérité,’’ conclusion qui montre une grande 
largeur d’esprit, et le vif sentiment de cette grande directive que 
l’accord des esprits reste en fin de compte le seul critérium possible 
de la connaissance scientifique. 

C’est également la structure des théories déductives qui est en 
jeu dans un petit volume intéressant et instructif, Le Raisonne- 





28 In-8°, pp. 381. Paris, Aubier. M. Serrus était professeur de Philosophie su- 
périeure au Lycée Louis-le-Grand, chargé de Conférences 4 la Sorbonne, Secré- 
taire Général de la Société de Philosophie. 
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ment mathématique,?® di 4 la collaboration de MM. Roger Daval, 
agrégé de philosophie, et G. T. Guilbaud, agrégé de mathématiques. 
Il a pour centre l’idée de ‘‘construction,”’ et le réle joué dans I|’ana- 
lyse par l’imagination. Les théses apparemment opposées de 
Poincaré et de Goblot sont affrontées, et finalement rapprochées 
par une interprétation qui les commente, et supplée 4 tout ce que 
l’une et l'autre ont souvent laissé d’incomplet et de sous-entendu. 
Mais tandis que Poincaré est toujours traité avec respect, méme 
en signalant les incomplétudes de sa pensée, pourquoi les idées de 
Goblot, cet esprit si vivant, si inventif et si sincére, sont-elles le 
plus souvent présentées d’abord en termes dédaigneux? Cette 
singuliére attitude va jusqu’a ne pas répondre 4 une objection 
cependant rapportée, ou du moins a y répondre en parlant d’autre 
chose. II n’y a 14 d’ailleurs qu’un détail, et que je n’aurais pas re- 
levé, si cette nuance ne risquait d’étre prise par un lecteur étranger 
pour un manque d’estime répandu chez les philosophes frangais. 

Au reste, ce petit parti-pris n’enléve rien 4 l’originalité et a 
l’intérét des réflexions qui remplissent cette étude: sur les rapports 
et les différences entre l’imagination poétique et l’imagination 
mathématique, sur la hiérarchie des formules, ot les opérations se 
transforment en objets, sur le réle alternativement créateur et 
fixateur des définitions, sur l’union profonde de ce qui en fait la 
rigueur 4 ce qui en fait la fécondité. La discussion méme de ces 
théses éléve d’un degré la position des problémes logiques que pose 
la méthode déductive. 


V 


La psychologie philosophique a été représentée cette année 
par plusieurs ouvrages de valeur, et au premier rang, par le 
Traité de caractérologie de M. Le Senne,** ouvrage synthétique ot 
l’on retrouve la tradition de psychologie concréte des moralistes 
francais, et le talent avec lequel l’auteur avait tracé, dans son 
Traité de morale, les types des grandes doctrines éthiques. Mais si 





29 [n-12, pp. 152. Nouvelle Encyclopédie philosophique. Paris, ‘‘Les Presses Uni- 
versitaires.”’ 

80 In-8° carré, de la collection ‘‘Logos,”’ pp. xii+649. Paris, ‘‘Les Presses Uni- 
versitaires.”’ 
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le but est concret, voire méme pratique, les moyens de |’atteindre 
sont donnés tout d’abord par une analyse des éléments psycho- 
logiques du caractére: émotivité ou froideur, activité ou paresse, 
“‘primarité’”’ ou ‘“‘secondarité,’’ c’est-a-dire tendance 4 vivre dans 
le présent, ou au contraire dans le passé ou dans |’avenir. Tels sont 
les facteurs établis par Heymans et Wiersma, dont M. Le Senne, 
au début de sa carriére, a fait connaitre en France les travaux; 
mais il y ajoute quelques autres déterminations: ampleur ou 
étroitesse du champ de la conscience; égocentrisme et allocentris- 
me; faiblesse ou puissance de systématisation. Au reste, il ne con- 
sidére pas cette liste comme close. 

Mais cette ‘‘caractérologie générale’’ n’est qu’une introduction. 
Le gros de l’ouvrage (400 pages sur 650) est consacré 4 la ‘“‘carac- 
térologie spéciale,”’ description explicative des groupes et des 
sous-groupes que forment les combinaisons de ces éléments. La 
méthode ici rappelle celle de la psychologie structurale tradition- 
nelle; mais elle en différe beaucoup en ce que les matériaux de cette 
structure sont pris dans un plan tout autre que celui des sensations, 
des sentiments, ou des instincts. I] en résulte aussi que, contraire- 
ment 4 l’ancienne psychologie descriptive, et similairement aux 
sciences de la nature, la caractérologie est susceptible d’applica- 
tions efficaces; et M. Le Senne fait trés justement observer que les 
hommes dont on dit qu’ils sont bons psychologues, dans la vie, 
sont ceux qui se sont fait 4 leur usage une caractérologie plus ou 
moins rudimentaire. Toutes les sciences positives ont commencé 
de cette maniétre. Devenue consciente et systématique, celle-ci 
peut servir 4 des fins diverses, mais dont on ne contestera pas |’im- 
portance: l’explication historique, particuliérement dans l'histoire 
littéraire et dans celle des grandes oeuvres philosophiques*; 
I’hygiéne de l’Ame, non pas au sens de Feuchtersleben, mais |’art 
de faire servir la connaissance qu’on prend de son caractére 4 bien 
gouverner sa vie mentale; la découverte, par soi-méme ou avec 
l’aide d’autrui, de la vocation 4 laquelle on est propre*®; la direction 





| L’auteur en donne lui-méme un exemple détaillé, par l’analyse du caractére 
et de l’oeuvre d’Alfred de Vigny. 

® Ceci est aussi le sujet d’un ouvrage bien documenté et philosophique du Dr 
Bonnardel, paru cette année: L’Adaptation de l'homme da son métier, étude de 
psychologie sociale et individuelle. In-8°, pp. 199. Paris, ‘‘Les Presses Universi- 
taires.’’ Biblioth. de philosophie contemporaine. 
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morale de ceux dont on a la charge; l'éducation et |’instruction; 
la criminologie, la psychiatrie, voire méme la politique. Le domaine 
de la caractérologie appliquée est vaste et varié. Mais si l’auteur 
lui attribue beaucoup, il en marque aussi les limites avec une grande 
prudence scientifique; il ya dans l'homme une liberté qui nese laisse 
pas entiérement déterminer par ce qu'il est déja. Sans aller jusqu’au 
paradoxe existentialiste que l’homme peut toujours dire, comme le 
Dieu de Secrétan: ‘‘Je suis ce que je veux,’’ M. Le Senne réserve 
vigoureusement ‘“‘la psychodialectique du moi’ par laquelle 
l’individu, réagissant sur son caractére par la conscience et la 
raison, se forme une personnalité. 

C’est également 4 la psychologie concréte et 4 la psychologie 
philosophique qu’appartiennent les deux théses de doctorat és 
lettres de Mlle J. Boutonier, déja docteur en médecine et agrégée 
de philosophie. La thése principale, L’A ngoisse,* est une étude posi- 
tive, solide et bien documentée, au point de vue clinique comme & 
celui de la psychologie expérimentale et de l’observation des en- 
fants. Les noms de Kierkegaard, de Jaspers, de Heidegger, de 
Sartre y sont mentionnés plus d’une fois; mais leurs oeuvres sont 
utilisées ici surtout comme des matériaux d’expérience, ainsi que 
les différentes formes de la psychanalyse. La thése complémentaire, 
sur Les Défaillances de la volonté,** analyse dans une premiére partie 
la structure du pouvoir personnel; la seconde, qui est la plus impor- 
tante, en étudie les anomalies, non pas sur le plan qu’avait suivi 
Ribot dans son ancien et célébre ouvrage sur Les Maladies de la 
‘ volonté, mais en décrivant des types concrets: le révolté, le pessi- 
miste, l’ironiste, le chimérique, l’inconstant. Nous retrouvons une 
branche de la caractérologie. 

L’ouvrage de M. André Villiers, Prostitution de l’acteur®, fait 
suite 4 sa Psychologie du comédien; il y ajoute de curieux complé- 
ments et en élargit le sujet du cété esthétique comme du cété 
social et moral. Sous ce titre, un peu voyant, mais topique, il 
étudie les causes de la mésestime dont sont frappés les acteurs— 
en Europe plus qu’en Amérique; il en analyse les causes histori- 








% fu-3°.,np. 317. Paris, ‘Les Presses Universitaires.” Biblioth. de philosophie 
ee a Contemporaine?” 9 agp 

“4 Ya-8°, pp. 134. Méme collection, ‘Les Presses Universitaires.” 

% In-12, pp: 43, Paris, Editions du Pavois. 
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ques et psychologiques; il reconnait les faits réels qui la moti- 
vent, et il en marque les erreurs avec une impartialité d’autant 
plus remarquable qu’il est lui-méme du métier. I] éclaire aussi, 
dans un chapitre intitulé ‘‘Catharsis et transcendance,’”’ le sens 
solide que la psychanalyse nous permet de donner 4 la théorie 
aristotélicienne de la ‘“‘purgation des passions’”’ par l'art drama- 
tique et marque les limites que cette justification ne peut dépasser; 
il y discute aussi les effets produits sur le spectateur par l’émotion 
d’art, l’élévation et l’élargissement du niveau de la conscience 
qu’elle provoque, et méme sa capacité d’éveiller l’inquiétude méta- 
physique. II y a la une grande richesse de faits et une grande vari- 
été d’apercus. 


Mais c’est dans un domaine bien différent que la psychologie 
francaise a été le plus productive cette année—la psychologie 
génétique. Ce sont d’abord les deux gros volumes de M. Henri 
Wallon, l’un des maitres en cette matiére: Les Origines de la pensée 
chez l’enfant.* L’ouvrage est conduit avec beaucoup de méthode; 
sur chaque question dont il traite, les faits sont d’abord exposés, 
avec une foule d’exemples et particuliérement d’observations per- 
sonnelles, puis sont repris dans des ‘‘Conclusions et Commentaires,” 
dégageant des resultats généraux tels que l’importance des couples 
de notions, fondés sur des relations variées; la puissance synthé- 
tique de la pensée spontanée, travaillant d’une maniére active, 
quoique inadaptée, avant l’apparition de la logique. La représenta- 
tion des choses, l’explication du réel, la constitution de ce qu’il 
appelle ingénieusement les ‘‘ultra-choses,”’ sont les étapes de cette 
formation intellectuelle. La difficulté pour l'enfant de faire con- 
corder son expérience de la durée personnelle avec le temps dans 
lequel il doit placer les événements ou les autres étres est une des 
antinomies caractéristiques de cette periode. Comment s’établit 
l’unité? Dans les conclusions, M. Wallon reste fidéle 4 l’idée 
spencérienne que c’est par le progrés simultané de la différencia- 
tion et de l’intégration, et que la psychologie s’insére par 14 dans 





% [n-8°, pp. xvi+307 et xi+449. Paris, ‘‘Les Presses Universitaires.”’ Biblioth. 
de philosophie contemporaine. Le Tome I concerne ‘les moyens intellectuels’’; 
le Tome II, “‘les taches intellectuelles.’’ L’ouvrage étudie les enfants de six a 
huit ou neuf ans, 
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l’étude de la nature et des lois biologiques. Mais il marque avec 
force combien nous sommes encore loin de pouvoir en déterminer, 
méme approximativement, le rapport avec le développement du 
cerveau. 

Le réel et l’imaginaire dans le jeu de l'enfant,*” par M. Jean 
Chateau, qui s’appuie sur de nombreuses observations person- 
nelles, est concu dans un esprit trés philosophique, d’un réalisme 
et d’un expérientialisme vigoureux, hostile 4 cette mentalité in- 
tellectualiste qui résout le monde en notions; il est partisan décidé 
de l'éducation manuelle, qui peut seule préserver le citadin du 
verbalisme, enthousiaste de la lutte paysanne contre la terre et les 
saisons, de l’expérience qu’est la montagne pour le berger ou I’al- 
piniste. Hors de cela, la nature ‘‘n’est qu’un fond de décor au bout 
de la plaine avec de beaux effets de lumiére.’’ M. René Zazzo, dans 
Intelligence et quotient d’ ages,** ‘manuel pour l'étude du développe- 
ment mental,”’ exerce une critique pénétrante sur l’usage des tests, 
et sur les erreurs qu’ils font naitre quand on les emploie naivement, 
critique aussi intéressante pour la méthodologie que pour |’éduca- 
tion ou la psychologie elles-mémes. Au méme ordre de questions 
appartient L’Exploration expérimentale de la mentalité infantile 
par Mmes Violet Conil et Nella Canivet*®®, ainsi que les Etudes de 
psychologie instinctive et affective,*° par M. Auguste Ley, professeur 
a l’Université de Bruxelles et Mlle M. L. Vauthier. On y trouve un 
recueil de documents, d’observations, et d’expériences intéressantes 
sur les sentiments chez les enfants: peur, colére, vengeance, amour- 
propre, sympathie, jalousie, curiosité. Toute cette région de la 
pensée semi-philosophique reste actuellement en pleine activité. 


VI 


C’est encore de la psychologie, mais c’est aussi de la morale et de 
la sociologie, que reléve l’ouvrage trés vivant de M. Etienne de 
Greeff, Notre destinée et nos instincts.“ Bien que récemment paru, 
il avait été écrit en grande partie avant la derniére guerre; mais la 





47 [n-8°, pp. 292. Paris, J. Vrin. 

48 In-8°, pp. 64. Paris, ‘‘Les Presses Universitaires.” Biblioth. de philosophie 
contemporaine. 

3? In-8°, pp. 441. Méme bibliothéque. 

40 In-8°, pp. 183. Méme bibliothéque. 

4 In-12, pp. x-}-238. Collection ‘‘Présences,” Paris, Plon. 
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plupart de ses théses n’ont rien perdu de leur actualité. Il est trop 
touffu pour qu’on puisse les énumérer toutes; le livre abonde en 
réflexions personnelles et intéressantes, que domine une note de 
pessimisme. On en trouve un exemple dans son analyse du présen- 
tisme contemporain (la “‘primarité’’ dont nous parlions plus haut, 
4 propos de l’ouvrage de M. Le Senne) et de la tendance si répandue 
de s’en remettre 4 un Etat-Providence de tout ce qui touche 4 
l'avenir. On peut retenir aussi l’opposition critique qu’il établit 
entre le besoin de liberté tout instinctif, physiologique, sans valeur 
morale—qui existe chez l>homme comme chez tous les animaux— 
et le désir proprement humain d’autonomie, en tant qu’idéal social 
ou moral. Son point de vue est celui d’un humanisme chrétien, 
centré sur l’idée de la personne morale et de sa valeur absolue. 
Cette ideé directrice l’a conduit 4 souligner avec force la liaison 
de l’impérialisme, tel qu’il s’est manifesté violemment en Alle- 
magne, et de cette philosophie évolutionniste qui, par l’apologie 
de la Vie et de la lutte pour la vie, de la différenciation, de l’or- 
ganisation, a diffusé profondément dans toute l’Europe une men- 
talité opposée au personnalisme et aux croyances religieuses tradi- 
tionnelles. Mais, conclut-il, devant les conséquences de ce biologis- 
me, ‘‘devant ce flux d’animalité,’’ ceux mémes qui considéraient le 
spiritualisme et la religion comme une survivance historique ont 
apercu brusquement les valeurs chrétiennes sous une perspective 
nouvelle: ‘‘on comprend le sens humain et profond qu’elles recé- 
laient.”’ 

Moins religieux dans la forme, mais faisant néanmoins une 
place discréte 4 l’idée de Dieu, est l’ouvrage trés remarquable que 
vient de publier M. André Bridoux, Inspecteur général de 1|’In- 
struction Publique, sous le titre tout simple de Morale.*® Nous 
l’avons réservé pour terminer ce tour d’horizon sur la philosophie 
francaise par une belle oeuvre et sur de hautes pensées. 

La réputation de M. Bridoux, dont le caractére est universelle- 
ment estimé, et ses hautes fonctions administratives, suffiraient 
i appeler l’attention sur son livre; mais de plus il est écrit d’une 





42 [n-8°, pp. 266. Paris, Hachette. Cet ouvrage forme le Tome III du Cours 
de philosophie, publié sous la direction de M. G. Davy, professeur en Sorbonne; 
voir The Philosophical Review, janvier, 1946, p. 6. 
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maniére personnelle, quoique toujours correcte et fidéle 4 l’esprit 
de notre langue, plein d’expressions fortes ou heureuses, d’un ton 
varié, depuis des anecdotes caractéristiques, racontées en quel- 
ques mots, jusqu’a des pages de haute inspiration philosophique. 
Une lecture plus avancée fait remarquer non seulement 1’élévation 
de la doctrine, mais la gravité et l’autorité avec laquelle elle s’ex- 
prime, et qui n’excluent pas un souci constant de mesure et 
d’impartialité. 

Le cadre est fourni par le programme officiel du cours de morale 
enseigné dans les Lycées frangais. Mais le niveau de la réflexion 
philosophique, dans ce livre, s’éléve bien au-dessus de l’enseigne- 
ment secondaire. Cela ne le rend pas cependant trop abstrait; car 
l’analyse des idées y revient constamment toucher au réel, sous la 
forme d’exemples concrets, précis, visant des cas d’espéce, des 
discussions judiciaires, des applications typiques. Le Chapitre 
VIII s’appelle: ‘“L’expérience morale,” rappelant ainsi le 
titre de l’ouvrage célébre de Frédéric Rauh. ‘‘La morale, dit 
M. Bridoux, est toute d’exécution.’’ Mais cette formule, qui 
caractérise bien la conception de l’oeuvre, ne rejette pas pour 
autant la transcendance; d’accord avec M. Le Senne, qu’il cite 
a cette occasion, il admet que la notion de valeur est ‘‘psycho-mé- 
taphysique.”’ I] maintient avec vigueur, contre les diverses formes 
du monisme contemporain, la dualité fondamentale de la vie 
humaine, son aspect et ses tendances morales, opposées 4 son as- 
pect et 4 ses tendances animales. II refuse de se fier 4 la bonté na- 
turelle de homme, non par un pessimisme de principe, ni au nom 
des croyances platoniciennes traditionnelles, mais par des raisons 
positives, tirées de l’observation des faits. Contrairement 4 ceux 
qui font de la liberté humaine un pouvoir d’invention sans limites 
dans |’ordre des, valeurs,“ contrairement aussi 4 ceux qui font de 
la morale un simple effet de la vie sociale spontanée,“ il tient com- 
me les humanistes américains qu’il existe une ‘‘nature supérieure” 
de l’homme, et que nous avons pour tache de la dégager dans sa 





* Voir ci-desus, §III, et The Philosophical Review, janvier, 1946, p. 21. 


“ “Loin que la Société ait créé le devoir, c’est le devoir qui crée progressivement 
la Soctété,”’ Ibid., 82, 
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plénitude: ‘‘L’homme n’est ce qu’il est que lorsqu’il est tel qu’il 
doit étre.”’ 

Cette morale est sévére. Elle recommande avant tout l’effort, a 
commencer par l’effort sur soi-méme. Elle dénonce sans indulgence 
“les faux conflits de devoirs et les accommodements moraux.”’ 
Elle dépasse 4 cet égard, non seulement la conscience morale 
moyenne, mais méme I’attitude de beaucoup de moralistes con- 
temporains. Elle défend avec modération, mais avec netteté, la 
valeur morale de l’ascétisme; elle rejette comme une illusion 
l’éducation amusante; elle juge évidente, pour certains cas, la 
nécessité de la peine de mort; elle condamne le suicide sans réserve 
ni exception. Elle ne va pas cependant, en ce qui concerne le men- 
songe, jusqu’au rigorisme kantien; pourquoi cette limitation, trés 
justifiée d’ailleurs, n’est-elle pas apportée aussi au devoir de vivre? 

Mais n’entrons pas dans des discussions de détail. I] faut bien 
reconnaitre qu’en attaquant de front le relachement de la con- 
science morale, M. Bridoux combat un des dangers les plus réels 
de notre époque; et d’autre part cette attitude 4 la fois traditio- 
naliste et résistante ne l’empéche pas de faire une large place a 
l’esprit moderne. S’il souléve contre le marxisme de sérieuses ob- 
jections, il reconnait le droit de l'homme au produit intégral de son 
travail; il n’admet pas que celui-ci soit assimilé 4 une marchandise ; 
il est partisan de la vie simple, de la disparition du luxe; sa morale 
demande l’abolition des classes sociales et une égalité toujours 
croissante. S’il a écrit de belles pages sur l’amour de la patrie, 
c’est en le subordonnant 4 un internationalisme universaliste. Tel 
est le souci d’impartialité de l’ouvrage. Mais ce qu’il a de saisissant 
et de tonique est surtout sa confiance dans la volonté humaine au 
service de quelque chose qui la dépasse: ‘“‘La Vérité est immuable 
sans doute; mais elle ne s’imprime pas en nous comme le cachet 
sur la cire’’; méme I’acquisition des théorémes mathématiques les 
plus solidement établis exige de chaque géneration nouvelle le 
travail le plus énergique: ‘‘l’intelligence se dégrade dés que la vo- 
lonté ne la soutient plus.” Il en est de la vérité morale comme de la 
vérité scientifique. 

ANDRE LALANDE, M. Inst. 
Sorbonne, Paris 
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PHILOSOPHY: ITS ESSENCE 
AND MEANING 
IN THE ANCIENT WORLD 


| F ocerctien is said to have remarked that it is of the essence 
of philosophy to be perennially in dispute. This rather doleful 
remark seems to be most appropriate in view of the fact that 
“‘philosophy”’ itself is a most general term, the meaning and 
scope of which have varied constantly and considerably, according 
to the particular usage of different authors in different ages. Per- 
haps the most useful and enlightening way to explain the signifi- 
cance of the term ‘“‘philosophy”’ is to retrace the history of the vari- 
ous steps by which philosophy differentiated itself, in the tradition 
of ancient thought, from the general idea of skill, knowledge, com- 
mon sense, learning, wisdom, or “‘culture’’ (wa:éeia). During this 
rather involved process philosophy progressively acquired a much 
narrower and more specific meaning than it possessed originally. 
It is perhaps this trend towards a more restricted meaning which 
prevented philosophy from achieving anything like synonymity 
and which, in the final analysis, accounts for the fact that the sig- 
nificance of the term ‘‘philosophy’”’ has become the subject of 
heated discussions and disputes. 

In the evolution and establishment of a particular problematic 
term within a particular intellectual age or culture, the historian 
of philosophy possesses an important clue to the mind of the past. 
The historian can hardly hope for complete understanding of the 
ancient mind and its specific workings; partial understanding he 
can reasonably expect, however, if he undertakes to sift out certain 
key terms or definitions in order to determine their etymology as 
well as their original usage and meaning in relation to other less 
problematic terms and definitions. 
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Originally “philosophy” (¢Aosodia) and ‘‘to philosophize’’ 
(pidogodgeiv) signified the intelligent, judicious, or skillful quest for 
knowledge or wisdom, the interest in the pursuit of things intel- 
lectual or artful, or, as Plato puts it (Phaedo 64D, et al.), the love 
of wisdom. It is, speaking with Cicero, omnis rerum optimarum 
cognitio atque tis exercitatio. Neither Homer nor Hesiod nor their 
immediate followers make use of the terms “‘philosophy,’’ ‘‘to 
philosophize,”’ or “‘philosopher.’’ To them the possession or prac- 
tice of any particular technical skill or art based upon experience 
and the ‘‘know how’’—be it that of an artisan (Homer, Iliad XV, 
412: réxrovos ‘bs re dons ed €ldp coins; Hesiod, op. 647), or of a 
poet and musician (Pindar, op. I, 187; Hymn. Homer. Merc. 483; 
511)—are referred to as gogia. This primitive definition of codia 
as either cleverness or skill in handicraft or art, or as general 
knowledge of or expert acquaintance with a thing or an operation, 
is still used by Plato (Republ. 406B; 365B; 360D; Jon 542A; A pol. 
22C) and Aristotle (Nic. Eth. 1141a 11 ff.). But codia also means 
skill in and knowledge of matters concerning common life, such as 
prudence, sound judgment, practical wisdom, common sense, and 
intelligent general conduct of one’s affairs (Theognis 1074). In this 
sense Plato speaks of the epi rdv Biov codia (Protag. 321D) and 
the trav dear codia (ibid. 360D), as does Plutarch (Themistocles 2). 
In the same vein the zepi d:airns, erroneously ascribed to Hippoc- 
rates, in chap. 1 mentions the godia & 7@ Biw. This codia epi 
tov Biov or év t@ Biw denotes a balanced conduct of life, a general 
practical and intelligent attitude towards total life, a 656s roi Biou, 
Tpomos tov Biov (Plato, Republ. 600A), in other words, the “‘recta 
vivendi ratio, scitentia honeste vivendi, ars rectae vitae agendae, lex 
bene honesteque vivendt, regula vitae’ (Seneca, frag. in: III, p. 422, 
Haase). It is a epi rv Biov rexvn (Sext. Emp., Pyrrh. III, 24 ff.; Adv. 
Math. II, 168), or an dywyy (a guidance or ‘‘the way’’), an 
aipeots Biov (a program of life) epi va 4 roddovs ywopuevn (Sext. 
Emp., Pyrrh. I, 14, 145). 

Anyone excelling by a certain aptitude or by his mastery of a 
certain art or skill is called a copés (Theognis 120; Pindar 5, 154; 
I, 42; 3, 200; op. 1, 15; Aeschylus, Theb. 382; Sophocles, Oed. Rex 
484; frag. 109; Euripides, frag. 373; Iphig. of Taur. 1238), a defini- 
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tion that is, which can also be found in Plato (Laws 696C) and 
Aristotle (Nic. Eth. 1141a 12 ff.). A codds is, at the same time, a 
person with natural abilities or talents for certain things as con- 
trasted to 6 paddwv, that is, someone who owes all his knowledge or 
skill to the technique of others, a gods 6 odd’ eidds gua (Pindar, 
op. 2, 154). The term cogds may also refer to a man clever or wise 
in practical matters of common life (6 xpnoip’ eldds, obx 6 odd’ 
eidas aodds, Aeschylus, frag. 286A), especially in public or political 
affairs, in which sense the so-called seven sages were called codol 
(Diog. Laert. I, 40 ff.). If, on the other hand, Herodotus (I, 29; 
I, 30; I, 60; et al.) describes the seven sages as coguoral, and 
Pythagoras in particular as a coguorhs (IV, 95), we must remember 
that this term originally denoted a master of his art or craft. 
Hence Pindar (I, 5, 34) when mentioning poets speaks of pedérav 
gogiotai mposBadov, and Aeschylus (frag. 320) calls the musician 
copurris ... maparaiwy xédvv. Similarly Cratinus paid his com- 
pliments to Homer and Hesiod by styling them “‘sophists,’’ as did 
Diogenes of Appolonia when referring to the Ionian ‘‘physicists,”’ 
his predecessors. But soon the terms godds and cogior}s underwent 
a noticeable change in their specific meanings, in so far as it be- 
came fashionable to distinguish between the godds as one en- 
dowed with codia and the cogioris as one who teaches his own 
brand of codia (Plato, Protag. 317A; 318). This is clearly evinced 
by a verse ascribed to Euripides: pio& cogiorny, darts obx abt@ codds. 
Still later 6 cogior}s was identified with the sycophant, whom 
Isocrates (orat. XV, 312; 313) has in mind when he laments that 
today in Athens, which once was so proud of its wisdom, syco- 
phants are doing better than true philosophers and sophists 
(comp. orat. XV, 261-268; XII, 26-32). For 

the art of the sophist is . . . of great antiquity; but in ancient times those who prac- 
ticed it... veiled and disguised themselves under various names, some under 
that of poets, as Homer, Hesiod, and Simonides, some, of hierophants and 
prophets, as Orpheus and Museus, and some . . . even under the name of teachers 
of gymnastics, like Iccus of Tarentum, or . . . Herodicus . . . who is a first-rate 


sophist. Your own Agathocles pretended to be a musician, but was really an emi- 


nent sophist ... (Plato, Protag. 316C; comp. also Plutarch, Pericles 4; Themis- 
tocles 2). 


LYoyifw, especially the passive form, signifies the becoming or 
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being a wise person skilled or clever in a certain way, such as the 
vautirins cecoogiopévos, one skilled in seamanship (Hesiod, op. 
647). It also means to pursue wisdom or skill (Plato, Hippias Maj. 
283A; Xenophon, Memorab. I, 2, 46) as well as to devise some- 
thing skillfully and craftily (Herodotus I, 80; Aristotle, Polit. 
1295a 17). 

The term ¢ Adgo¢os first appears reliably in Heracleitus of Ephesus 
(frag. 35) where it is stated that xp% yap ed wada modd@v totopas gido- 
aogous avdpas elvar kad’ ‘Hpaxdectov. This definition, however, already 
restricts philosophy and its meaning, unmistakably, by contrasting 
the philosopher in the Heracleitean sense with the ‘‘polyhistor”’ or 
scholiast. Originally the term philosopher meant the lover or pur- 
suer of a handicraft or an art (Plato, Republ. 475; Xenophon, De 
Vectigalibus V, 4). The use of this particular meaning has also 
been ascribed to Pythagoras, who is said to have called himself a 
philosopher—a lover of wisdom—as contrasted with the cogs, the 
sage who already possesses wisdom. Because true wisdom (ao¢ia) 
belongs in the strict sense to God alone. For this very reason 
Pythagoras did not wish to be called a wise man but simply a friend 
or lover of wisdom (Cicero, Tuscul. 1V, 3; 1V, 4; Jamblichus, V7t. 
Pyth. 58 ff.; Diog. Laert., prooem. 12; 8, 8; Hermias, Comment. in 
Plat. Phaedr. 264, 10 ff.). In short, Pythagoras’ definition of a 
philosopher implies that the sublimity and difficulty of highest 
truths and the weakness of human nature forbid man to acquire a 
property right in wisdom (comp. Aristotle, Metaph. 982b 17 ff.; 
Plato, Phaedrus 278D). Hence the philosopher holds wisdom only 
by a very insecure title, so that he may be called not wise but 
rather a beggar at the gates of wisdom. Since Heracleitus’ of Pon- 
tus rather fantastic and unreliable epi voowv seems to be the 
original source of Cicero’s information about Pythagoras’ descrip- 
tion of a philosopher, we cannot, however, put too much reliance 
on this otherwise unsupported, although very attractive, anecdote. 
The term ‘‘philosopher”’ was originaliy used in a very large sense, 
referring to anyone who had received a liberal and all-encom- 
passing education (a:deia), as well as to a man of wide scientific 
learning and erudition as opposed to the vulgar and inert masses 
(of roddot; comp. Heracleitus, frag. 86; 35; 92; 933 2; 13 293 493 
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Cicero, De Fin. II, 5, 15). Thus Plato (Republi. 475B) calls the 
philosopher the ‘‘lover not of a part of wisdom, but of the whole’; 
and also speaks of the as adnOads giddcogos (Phaedo 64D), while 
Suidas, on the other hand, in order to emphasize excellence in a 
particular field of erudition, describes the mathematician Theon 
as a diddaodgos. 

In Herodotus I, 30 Croesus remarks to Solon that he had been 
told about Solon’s travels to many lands while philosophizing 
(didogopéwv) for the sake of knowledge (@ewpins évexev). Thus 
gtAogodgeiy Originally meant the intelligent quest for erudition and 
knowledge. Cicero (Tuscul. V, 3, 9) brings out the same idea when 
he attributes to Pythagoras the statement that philosophy consists 
in scanning closely the nature of things and counting all else for 
nothing—a statement which could very well have been taken from 
Plato, as we shall see later. According to Thucydides (II, 40) 
Pericles refers to himself and the Athenian people as having ‘“‘cul- 
tivated a taste for the beautiful without extravagance, and striven 
after knowledge (¢:Aocodovyev) without weakness,”’ while Isocrates 
(Panegyr. X, 6) defines his own activity as rv wepi rods ddyous 
girogogiav. These more general and wider meanings of the 
terms ‘“‘philosophy,”’ ‘‘philosopher,’’ or ‘‘to philosophize,’”’ which 
equate the philosopher with a person excellent through his 
madeia Stdgopy kai mepitt} (various and vast erudition), were 
maintained for a long time, being used together with the new and 
more restricted definition of the term philosopher which described 
philosophers as the epi rds ldeias mpayyatouéva kal tev cwudaTwr 
irepopwvres (Aelius Aristides, orat. 46),and contrasted of ¢iddcodor 
tT Wuxn with the giAdrovee TG owyuare (Isocrates 11 A). Speaking 
in this wider sense Aelius Aristides (Joc. cit.) refers to philosophy 
as ‘‘the love of the beautiful and the earnest study of what is 
rational (dcarp.B7 epi Aoyous), which is not just a contemporary 
fashion, but rather a universal erudition.”’ 

It might be said, therefore, that originally philosophy signified 
that central human attitude towards total life and its various 
problems at which all exalted endeavors converge. In this it be- 
came the common denominator for every form of true racdeia 
or the pursuit of the true radeia. It was in a certain sense ‘‘sci- 
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ence’ xaé’étoxnv; a science, that is, which in its relationship to 
the multifarious special sciences or arts always maintains its 
dominant and authoritative role as the mother science. Hence the 
gidia rns codias embraced every intelligent human effort; and be- 
cause the gogia is also, ércornun, the didia rs codias became identi- 
fied with the notion of a definite and determining actual influence 
(aywy or atpeors Biov) on man’s general conduct concerning all 
theoretical or practical matters. Thus Strabo, for instance, in- 
forms us (I, 2, 3) that in ancient times the poetic works of Homer 
in their wealth of practical wisdom and experience were looked 
upon as ¢tAogodia tiva tpwrn, a kind of ‘first philosophy’’; and 
Horace (Epist. I, 2) found that Homer excelled both Chrysippus 
and Crantor when discussing problems of universal practical 
nature. Cicero still calls the poet Simonides doctus sapiensque (De 
Nat. Deor. 1, 22), while Diogenes Laertius (prooem. 2, 5) includes 
Orpheus and Museus among the first true philosophers. 

It is obvious, therefore, that within the ancient world philosophy 
in the wider sense of the term was originally not merely the sum 
total of abstract learning, but rather the understanding and prac- 
tice of wisdom and prudence, the way to a wise and balanced con- 
duct of life; in short, the sublime art of living the outstanding life. 
Hence the first philosophers or sages, according to tradition, were 
considered primarily the great teachers of the art of living and 
thus the practicing educators of the Greek orbit. This is clearly 
brought out by the fact that the so-called early Pythagoreans, 
for instance, were above all concerned with the founding of an 
ethico-political community based on Orphic theology (Plato, 
Republ. 600B). Pythagoras himself lives in the annals of history 
less as a scientist or a mathematician than as a prophet and a 
reformer. Parmenides, again, is said to have brought law and order 
to his native city Elea. Thales the ‘‘sophist,’’ a contemporary of 
“Lycurgus’”’ (Diog. Laert. I, 38) and a famous odds kal odurexds 
(Plutarch, Lycurg. 4), supposedly was induced by the latter to go to 
Sparta in order to reform the minds of the Lacedaemonians (ibid.). 
Solon, according to Plutarch (Solon 3; 28), was himself a codds and a 
codgias épagris (‘seeker after wisdom,’’ ibid. 2) who talked philosophy 
(cuvedidocddyae, tbid. 26) with the most learned (Aoywrarors, bid. 
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26) among the Egyptian priests. Like most of the true co¢ol he was 
primarily interested in practical politics of the ethical type (<bid. 
3). Isocrates has in mind this wider meaning of the term ‘“‘philoso- 
phy” when he dolefully remarks (orat. XV, 283; 285) that those 
who merely cling to some worn out and fantastic dicta (reparodoyia) 
of the old sophists and thus neglect the really necessary things of 
life are said to be philosophizing, while those who busy themselves 
with and promote the arts which relate to good management of 
life—arts which are truly worth philosophizing about—are denied 
the honored title of philosophers (comp. also ibid. 270 ff.). Thus 
it might be said that philosophy originally meant practical wisdom 
and balanced judgment, the understanding and practice of good 
sense and moral discipline, but never “‘science’’ per se. ‘‘Omnis 
auctoritas philosophiae consistit in beata vita comparanda”’ (Cicero, De 
Fin. V, 29; Cicero probably relies on Theophrastus’ zepi eddacpovias). 

The first reliable instance where, to my knowledge, the term 
‘“‘philosophy”’ is used in a definitely narrower sense is to be found 
in Heracleitus of Ephesus (frag. 35); namely where he insists that 
the quest for true wisdom by no means requires a knowledge of 
many things. That fragment 35 can be accepted as genuine may be 
gathered from the fact that Heracleitus in another place repeats 
this same statement when attacking certain poets or thinkers 
of the past for having indulged in scholism rather than in the real 
understanding of the cosmic Adyos (Diog. Laert. IX, 1; frag. 107). 
This juxtaposition of philosopher and scholiast makes it quite 
clear that, according to Heracleitus, the term ‘‘philosopher”’ per- 
tains to a person of learning who, in a more or less ‘‘professional’”’ 
or expert manner, emphasizes a certain definite branch of learning 
and its promotion. In this connection it is quite interesting to note 
that Heracleitus, whose aristocratic leanings and exclusiveness 
turned into bitter hatred of the world after the exile of his friend 
Hermodorus, singles out, among others, Pythagoras as the object 
of some rather vicious attacks (frag. 40). It is the professional 
“ivory tower philosopher’ of the theoretical type, the philosopher 
in the narrower sense of the term, who hurls his invectives against 
the ancient and venerable sage or philosopher of practical and 
applied wisdom and good “public sense” (comp. Aristotle, Rhet. 
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1398a to ff.). ‘Pythagoras . . . among all men has attached him- 
self to icropinv [icropin means here reliance upon the authority of 
others rather than original intellectual productivity] and thus... 
made up his own brand of wisdom, scholism [roAvuaGin] and cor- 
ruption of the arts ‘‘(xaxarexvin, frag. 129, the genuineness of 
which is, however, doubtful; comp. Diog. Laert. VIII, 6). In this 
fashion Heracleitus sets apart what he understands by philosophy 
from the original and wider meaning of the term, namely from that 
type of wisdom which is the knowledge and understanding of all 
matters concerning total life and the practice or application of this 
knowledge in a spirit of judicious common sense. In fragment 112, 
however, he seems to modify somewhat his extreme position by 
admitting that ‘‘being judicious and understanding [owdpoveiv] is 
the greatest of all virtues,’’ and that ‘‘wisdom consists in speaking 
the truth and acting in accordance with the dictates of nature”’ 
(woveiv kata guolv éwatovras). Hence Heracleitus is said to have de- 
clared man’s contentment with the cosmic events (evapéornors) the 
end and purpose of human life (Clem. Alex., Strom. II, 130; II, 
184). 

It is also quite likely that the term ‘‘philosopher’’ in Heracleitus 
refers to one who strives after the divine \éyos and its fuller under-. 
standing, a dyos that is, which becomes identified with the deity 
itself (frag. 41). Thus, according to Sextus Empiricus (Adv. Math. 
VII, 131), Heracleitus insisted that man’s participation in the uni- 
versal and divine Aoyos makes him a true \oyixds. We might as- 
sume, therefore, that his paramount endeavor was to reason from 
physics to metaphysics and from the human soul to the divine 
cosmic soul. Heracleitus’ preference for expressing his ideas in 
somewhat obscure sentences, a tendency which netted him the 
surname of 6 oxorewvds (the dark one), is, on the other hand, by no 
means without significance for the early definition of philsophy 
in the narrower sense of the term. It marks, without doubt, 
the beginning of what might be called a new and. specifically 
‘‘philosophical” or “professional” style. In fact, as Cicero points out 
(De Fin. II, 5, 15; comp. Clem. Alex., Strom. IV, 13, 88), this 
stylistic obscurity is perhaps fully intentional, for, according to 
Heracleitus himself (frag. 86), the philosopher should obscure the 
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Aéoyos as much as possible in order to remain unknown by and in- 
comprehensible to the uneducated masses. Be this as it may, the 
general religious mood of the day tended towards the employment 
of an hieratic or esoteric and, therefore, vague and grandiloquent 
style in all metaphysical matters, intended permanently to dis- 
tinguish the few initiated philosophers from the many uninitiated 
laymen. In the light of this tendency to set apart the philosopher 
from the rest of mankind his famous statement, that ‘‘of the cos- 
mic law or \oyos, though it is eternal and unchangeable, common 
man does not gain any insight or understanding”’ (frag. 1; comp. 
frag. 51), acquires a poignant meaning. For “even though men 
might have heard of the \éoyos, they are akin to the deaf who are 
present and, nevertheless, absent” (frag. 34).’’ In view of the ig- 
norance and stupidity of the many, one man, if he be equipped 
with outstanding qualities (scil., the philosopher), counts for ten 
thousands’”’ (frag. 49). 

Besides the terms ¢uAogodgia or codia we frequently encounter the 
word icropin (acxeiv isropinv, Heracl., frag. 129) or ioropia in con- 
nection with the discussion of philosophical topics. Obviously 
isropia in contrast to cogia denotes for the ancient world what we 
would call philosophical learning of the more scientific or theoreti- 
cal type, in other words, “‘learnedness’’ as opposed to erudition, 
in which sense it was used during the sixth, fifth, and fourth cen- 
turies until it was replaced by the terms émornun or réxvn. It also 
means, as we have discovered in Heracleitus (frag. 129), a form of 
knowledge which is based on the authority of others rather than 
upon original intellectual productivity and spontaneous insight. 
The early use of this term is attested to not only by a remark found 
in Jamblichus (Vit. Pyth. 89), but also by Plato (Phaedo 6A), 
where Socrates speaks of the epi dicews icropiay, the ‘‘natural 
sciences’? which formed the object of his earliest philosophical 
interests. Euripides (frag. 910) points out that ‘“‘the fortunate 
man is he who has acquired an understanding of the isropia . . . by 
contemplating the never aging natural order of things and its pur- 
pose. ... For sucha man will never harbor any desire to do evil.” 
Moreover, we encounter this same term in the so-called Pseudo- 
Democratean letter to Hippocrates (Diels, Vorsokrat., chap. 6: 
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icropinv aogdins); in Hippocrates’ epi &pxains inrixfjs (ed. Kiihle- 
wein, chap. 20); and in Theophrastus’ ¢vorxal 56£a: (Diels Doxogr. 
Gr.: thy repli dicews toropiar). 

During the second half of the fifth century, that is to say, with 
the beginning of the controversies between Socrates and the so- 
called Sophists, and later with the development of the great sys- 
tems of thought as proposed by Plato and Democritus, we find 
ourselves on more reliable and solid ground as regards the meaning 
of the term ‘‘philosophy.”’ This term begins to acquire a somewhat 
novel significance, meaning in a quite definite way and a more re- 
stricted manner, a systematically carried out preoccupation with 
problems of predominantly speculative nature, in other words, a 
systematic and methodical treatment of a certain subject and its 
scientific investigation or discussion (Isocrates 21E; 42E;209B; 
Plato, Theaet. 172C). It becomes more pronouncedly the inquiry 
into the nature of truth and the true essence of things (Isocrates 
225E; Def. Plat. 414B). It is in this narrower sense of the term 
philosophy that Xenophon (Cyropaed. VI, 1, 41) defines didoaodgeiv 
as the meditating on or pondering over a certain problem. At the 
same time, particularly in Socrates and Plato—if it is possible at 
all to divorce the two—philosophy more than ever before denotes 
the love of knowledge and the pursuit of wisdom (comp. Plato, 
Phaedo 61A; Gorg. 484C; Euthyd. 268; et al.), thus giving special 
emphasis to the ¢gidos or gideiv in giddcodos and gidogodia. Obvi- 
ously gogia in the wider sense of the term, that is, the balanced and 
prudent conduct of one’s life and the intelligent and judicious 
attitude towards life in general, constitutes the goal or end of the 
philosophic pursuit, while ¢:Aogogia itself merely refers to the 
aywyn, the road to this goal. Thus Seneca declares that wisdom 
(sapientia) is the perfect state of the human mind, while philosophy 
means the love and pursuit of wisdom. For philosophy only points 
out what wisdom has already achieved (Epist. 89, 4). 

One of the most difficult problems posed by the history of philos- 
ophy is the now quite commonly accepted fact that, probably 
with the exception of his earliest creative period, Plato endows 
Socrates with a great deal of his own (Plato’s) philosophical views 
and ideas, thus giving him perhaps much more than this strictly 
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‘ 


historical due. For nowhere in the wealth of Socratic literature 
does the intermingling of Socratic and Platonic thought seem 
more complete than in Plato’s dialogues, a fact which resists most 
stubbornly any scientific attempt precisely to separate Socrates 
from Plato proper. We may assume, however, that Plato’s earliest 
dialogues had been composed at the time of his closest personal 
association with Socrates and his teachings. We need only to recall 
the fact that these early dialogues in their overwhelmingly eclectic 
nature as well as in their noticeable lack of a positive didactic 
character carry all the earmarks of a pupil’s work written under 
the determining influence and guidance of a master and teacher, 
and not of the compositions of an assertive original thinker ex- 
pounding his own positive views. Hence it is permissible to say 
that some of the minor Platonic dialogues antedating the great 
speculative works, namely the Laches, Charmides, Hippias Minor 
(?), Protagoras, Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, and Gorgias, and per- 
haps the Euthydemus and the Jon, should the latter be genuine, are 
essentially Socratic. 

In Socrates the philosophical quest for wisdom is predominantly 
a yva@O cavrdvy (know thyself; Xenophon, Memor. IV, 2, 24), a 
searching into oneself (é£€raois; Plato, A pol. 20E ff.). The philoso- 
pher’s mo&St urgent task is that at which he works by himself 
(abrovpyés; Xenophon, Symp. I, 5); and his true mission that of 
penetrating into the depths of his own soul as well as the souls of 
others (Plato, Apol. 28E). Philosophy constitutes man’s most 
serious business: ‘‘Renouncing the honors at which this world 
aims,”’ Socrates tells us; 

I desire only to know the truth, and to live as well as I can; and, when I die, 
to die as well as I can. And to the utmost of my power, I exhort all men to do the 


same ...and...to take part in the great combat which is the combat of life 
and greater than any other earthly conflict (Plato, Gorg. 526D). 


Philosophy is no mere dialectic display serving man’s intellectual 
vanity without really promoting his understanding of things. 
Properly understood and correctly practiced it always remains 
related to action. For the good is to be known in order to be prac- 
ticed (the tenor of the Protag.). Since, according to Socrates, codgia 
(used here in a theoretical sense) and sw@pocivn (used in a practical 
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sense) are both equivalent or, at least, equipollent, the criterion 
of the wise and good man is that he not only understand but prac- 
tice the good and the beautiful; and that he not only know but 
avoid evil and ugliness. For true wisdom consists not merely in 
evruxia, but rather in edxpatia (Xenophon, Memor. III, 9, 14). This 
Socratic idea of the philosophical eizpatia extends to all manifesta- 
tions of private and public life (comp. Plato, Euthydem. 305; 
Gorg. 485A). On the other hand Socrates also stoutly defends true 
philosophy as he understands it against the popular and ‘‘ready 
made charges which are usually leveled against all philosophers 
about teachings up in the clouds and under the earth, and having 
no gods, and making the worse appear the better cause’’ (Plato, 
A pol. 23D). But if philosophy ‘‘is what I believe her to be,’’ Soc- 
rates admonishes his listeners with a pathos reminding us of the 
great scriptural exhortations, ‘‘then follow her and serve her, you 
and your house, as the saying is, and be of good cheer”’ (Plato, 
Euthyd. 307B). 

In Plato philosophy is primarily a most general term of all- 
encompassing significance containing neither contrasting nor con- 
flicting senses. It is to him a problem of total practical life, in fact, 
the first and most important problem underlying man’s every 
relationship to the world. ‘“‘The philosopher is a lover, not of a 
part of wisdom only, but of the whole’ (Republ. 475B). Unlike 
the partisan he cares only for the truth, the whole truth (Phaedo 
91A; Sophist 254A). Philosophy above all deals with the funda- 
mental problem of being and the understanding of the true and 
absolute nature of being as well as the essence of the beautiful 
and the good. According to the main tenor of the Phaedo, philoso- 
phy is generally distinguished from religion or theology in that 
its purpose is not to free the soul from the bonds of passion, nor 
to rely on divine revelation; but rather to follow the dictates of 
reason, essaying the pure and unadulterated contemplation or 
visualization of that which is true and divine, and which is not 
subject to sensorial illusion. ‘“The philosophical minds always have 
knowledge of a sort which shows them the eternal nature not vary- 
ing from generation or corruption’”’ (Republ. 485B; ibid. 468E; 
Sophist 249D). For ‘‘the philosophers alone are able to grasp the 
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eternal and unchangeable” (Republ. 484B). ‘‘He attains the purest 
knowledge (of absolute justice, beauty, and the absolute good) who 
goes to each with the mind only... . [For] who, if not he [sczl., 
the philosopher], is likely to attain the knowledge of true being”’ 
(Phaedo 65E ff.) as long as he strives “in the company of truth”’ 
(Republ. 537D; 525A). 

In its wider meaning philosophy is not to set itself apart from 
the various and particular branches of learning and the arts. 
Hence Plato’s urgent recommendation of the cultivation of music 
and all philosophy (Timaeus 88C), because philosophy itself is 
the noblest of music (Phaedo 61A); and his inquiry ‘‘whether there 
are any rising geometricians or philosophers in that part of the 
world” (Theaet. 143D). It is taken for granted that philosophy 
constitutes the acme as well as the matrix of all the arts and sci- 
ences and, at the same time, their final and most sublime per- 
fection and integration. In fact, the true philosopher can achieve 
the sublimity of his exalted position only by gradually ascend- 
ing through the different levels of specialized scientific learn- 
ing and the serious practice of the arts (comp. in general Re- 
publ. VII and VI, 498 ff.). This ascent from the station of the 
mere expert in some specialized form of erudition or artful skill 
to the heights of a perfect and universal philosophical outlook—an 
ascendancy that is, which presupposes a certain ‘‘philosophical 
mood’’—starts in wonder about everything. For ‘“‘wonder is the 
feeling of the philosopher, and philosophy begins in wonder” 
(Theat. 155D; Republ. 475C). Conversely philosophy denotes that 
one universal and unifying point of view in the intellectual pursuit 
of man which not only endows any and every particular science or 
art with its supreme meaning, but which also determines the most 
general trend and direction of every scientific or aesthetic quest. 
For “he who has a taste for every sort of knowledge and who is 
curious to learn and is never satisfied, may be justly termed a 
philosopher”’ (Republ. 475C). In this philosophy turns into a most 
potent and effective stimulus for scientific truth, nay, the sole and 
true desideratum of all scientific efforts. 

“‘Those who love the truth in each thing are to be called philoso- 
phers, lovers of wisdom’”’ (Republ. 480A; comp. ibid. 485B; 475B; 
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502C; Sophist 268D). For ‘‘is not the love of learning the love of 
wisdom, which is philosophy’’ (Republi. 376B)? Are not ‘‘true 
philosophers . . . lovers of the vision of truth’ (Republ. 475E)? 
These statements perhaps characterize better than any other the 
Platonic meaning of the terms “‘philosopher’’ or ‘‘philosophy”’ as 
the lover of wisdom or pursuit of absolute truth. ‘““‘The pang of 
philosophy is a madness and passion in man’s longing for wisdom 
and knowledge” (Symp. 218A), and only the philosopher, the 
lover of wisdom, is capable of knowing the truth of each thing 
(Republ. 484D) and of experiencing ‘‘the delight which is to be 
found in the understanding of true being’’ (Republ. 582D; Phae- 
drus 249B). He is one able to visualize and love absolute beauty, 
one ‘‘who recognizes the existence of absolute beauty and who 
is in a position to distinguish the Idea from the objects which 
merely participate in the Idea, neither putting the objects in the 
place of the Idea nor the Idea in the place of the objects. ...”’ 
(Republ. 476B; comp. ibid. 581B ff.). 

The true lover of knowledge is always striving after absolute being; . . . he will 
not rest ... until he has attained the knowledge of the true nature of every es- 


sence by a sympathetic and kindred power of the soul. . . (Republi. 490A; comp. 
tbid. 521). 


“His eye is ever directed towards things immutable and fixed: .. . 
these he imitates, and to these he will, as far as possible, conform 
himself”’ (Republ. 500C). Hence the philosophers 

will first look at absolute justice, beauty, and temperance; and again at the human 
copy, and they will mingle and temper the various elements of life into the image 
of man; and thus they will conceive according to that other image, which, when 
existing among men, Homer calls the form and likeness of God... . And one fea- 


ture they will erase, and another they will add, until they have made the ways of 
man, as far as possible, agreeable to the ways of God (Republ. 501C ff.). 


The importance of the ‘‘ways of God”’ not only as the model for 
the human copy, but also as the source of all truly philosophical 
speculation aiming at absolutes finds expression anew in the 
Timaeus (47A ff.), namely, where Plato asserts that ‘‘God in- 
vented and gave us sight to the end that we might behold the 
courses of the intelligences in the heaven . . . [for] from this source 
we have derived philosophy”’ or, as we would say today, natural 
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philosophy and natural theology. From all this it follows that 
knowledge of the philosophical type is the knowledge of Ideas 
(Republ. 484) and the understanding of the power which is working 
to realize them. In other words, philosophy is to Plato not only 
systematic knowledge of the metaphysical type, of Ideas that is, 
which are the foundations and determinatives of actual reflective 
experience, but also practical loyalty to these Ideas. Philosophy is 
impossible without Ideas, because ‘‘by doing away with the Ideas 
of things’’ and by denying ‘‘that every individual thing has its 
own determinate Idea which is always one and the same, [we] will 
have nothing on which the mind can rest; and so [we] will utterly 
destroy the power of reasoning’’ (Protag. 135A ff.). The genuine 
comfort and solace found in the intellectual pleasures of philoso- 
phy are best expressed in the Phaedo (83A ff.) : 

Philosophy . . . received and gently comforted [the soul], and sought to release 
it [from its corporeal imprisonment], pointing out that . . . the senses are full of 
deception, and persuading it to retire from them, . . . and to be gathered up and 


collected into itself and its pure apprehension of pure existence; for what the soul 
sees in its own nature is intelligible. . . . 


Hence ‘‘the true lover of knowledge . . . by drawing near, mingling 
with, and becoming incorporate with the very being . . . will have 
knowledge and will live and grow truly; and then, and only then, 
will he cease from his travail’ (Republ. 490A). In this sense 
philosophy turns into the source of all true happiness and blissful 
and harmonious balance. It becomes the road to moral and in- 
tellectual self-mastery (Phaedrus 256 ff.). 

“To the world the philosopher is a fool’’ (Theaet. 173C; comp. 
Phaedrus 249C; Republ. 498E; 500A; 489D) because his mind, 
“disdaining the pettiness and nothingness of human things is 
flying about ... measuring earth and heaven’ (Theaet. 173E). 
This hostile attitude or lack of understanding on the part of the 
vulgar or inert masses forces the philosopher to act 
like one who in the storm . . . retires under the shelter of a wall; and seeing the 
rest of mankind full of wickedness he remains content if only he can live his own 
life and be pure from evil or unrighteousness; and depart in peace and good will 
with bright hopes. ... He will not join in the wickedness of his fellow man, but 


neither is he capable singly of resisting all their fierce natures or dispositions. And 
therefore, realizing that he is of no use to the State and to his friends, and re- 
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flecting that he would have to throw away his life without doing any good either 
to himself or others, he holds his peace, and goes his own way (Republ. 496C ff.). 


But this retreat from the profane world prompted by the persecu- 
tion or ridicule of the philosopher has its more than adequate 
compensations, inasmuch as philosophy offers man purification 
and release from evil (Phaedo 82D). For 

he ... whose mind is fixed on true being, has surely no time to look down on 
earthly affairs. . .. His eye is ever directed towards things fixed and immutable; 


... [and] holding conversation with the divine order he himself becomes... 
divine as far as the nature of man permits (Republ. sooC ff.). 


“The mind of the philosopher alone has wings. . . [since] he is in- 
spired’’ (Phaedrus 249B) and, hence, the true mystic (Phaedo 
69C). Thus ‘‘all philosophers assert . . . that the mind is the king 
of heaven and earth... [and by doing so] they magnify them- 
selves’ (Phileb. 28C; comp. Phaedo. 83A ff.; 65E). ‘‘No one who 
has not studied philosophy . . . is permitted to enter the company 
of the gods”’ (Phaedo 82C). Only the lover of wisdom, ‘‘being the 
most righteous, is most like God, the most perfect righteousness” 
(Theaet. 176B). Hence Theodorus reaches the conclusion that 
“divine ...is the title which I should bestow upon all philoso- 
phers”’ (Sophist 216A). This affinity of the philosopher with God 
convinces the true lover of wisdom “‘that only in the world beyond 
he can worthily enjoy wisdom; . . . and that there, and there only, 
he can find wisdom in its purest form’’ (Phaedo 68A). For this 
very reason the true philosopher is also concerned with the prob- 
lem of death (Phaedo 67C); and ‘“‘any man who has the spirit of 
philosophy is willing to die”’ (zbid. 61B; 64E ff.; Republ. 486A). 
Philosophy proper, that is, the love and pursuit of wisdom, is 
contrasted with wisdom itself in so far as ‘“‘wise . . . isa great name 
which belongs to God alone”’ (Phaedrus 278D). Consequently 
no god is a philosopher or seeker after wisdom, for he is wise already; nor does any 
man who is wise seek after wisdom. Neither do the ignorant strive after wisdom. 
For herein consists the evil of ignorance, that he who is neither good nor wise is 
nevertheless satisfied with himself. ... The lovers of wisdom ... are those in a 
mean between the two. Love is one of them, for wisdom is a most beautiful thing, 
and love is of the beautiful; and therefore love is also a philosopher or lover of 


wisdom; and being a lover of wisdom is in a mean between the wise and the 
ignorant (Symp. 203D ff.). 
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True wisdom is reserved to God alone, while man’s highest par- 
ticipation in the beauty and riches of wisdom is eternally limited 
to his loving of and striving after wisdom and truth, to his quest 
of God. 


Those who are already wise ... are no longer philosophers, nor can they be 
philosophers who are ignorant to the extent of being evil.... Hence there re- 
main but those who have the misfortune to be ignorant, but are not yet hardened 
by their ignorance, or void of understanding and do not yet fancy that they know 
what they do not know. And therefore those who are philosophers are as yet 
neither good nor bad (Lysis 218A). 


It is this love of wisdom and truth which constitutes the stepping 
stone from earthliness to the heavenly beatitude of beauty abso- 
lute (Symp. 211B). 

In the Symposium (comp. also Republ. 511B; 543B; Phaedrus 
265 ff.; 276E; Theaet. 150 B ff.) Plato makes it quite clear that the 
philosopher is one who in his quest of truth and true knowledge 
requires the encouraging and stimulating company of other lovers 
of wisdom. For philosophy can never retreat within itself, but 
needs discussion with kindred souls. The philosopher’s affection 
for other philosophers and his desire to win their approval and 
respect will stimulate him to express his insight and ideas in pre- 
cise and understandable form and scientific formulation. These are 
the words which not only help to explain the need for but actually 
justify the founding of the Platonic Academy and the work pur- 
sued there—in fact they are the justification of any university 
deserving the exalted title of universitas litterarum. For here philos- 
ophy and education (raidevors) are, according to Plato, joined into 
one single meaning and defined as the proper training and prepara- 
tion for life—the public as well as the private life (Menex. 234A; 
Republ. 498 ff.; book VII; Laws 817E; 967). It is the éows which 
lends wings to the philosopher’s soul and thus prevents him from 
becoming a sterile dvayvaorns (bookworm). 


All great arts require discussion ... about the truth of nature; thence comes 
loftiness of thought. ... And this... was the quality which, in addition to his. 
natural gifts, Pericles acquired from his intercourse with Anaxagoras. ... He 


was thus imbued with the higher philosophy, and attained the knowledge of the 
mind ... (Phaedrus 269D). 


The truly philosophical type is one who is liberal, courageous, 
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harmoniously constituted—neither covetous nor mean, nor boast- 
ful nor cowardly. Hence the philosopher is a man who is always 
just and gentle, one who finds his pleasure in learning and who re- 
tains what he has learned, and who possesses a well-proportioned 
and graceful mind which will strive spontaneously towards the 
true being of everything (Republ. 486 ff.). For ‘is not the love of 
learning the love of wisdom, which is philosophy”’ (Republ. 376B), 
the more so, since wisdom and knowledge are one and the same 
thing (Theaet. 145E)? In other words, the philosophically minded 
person is one “‘who has the gift of a good memory and is quick to 
learn; a man noble and gracious, the friend of truth, justice, cour- 
age, and temperance...’ (Republ. 487A; 503C ff.). Thus 
equipped, the philosopher is destined to become the ideal guardian 
of the State and of all human affairs affecting the well being of 
man (Republ. 503B; 376C; 484; 501; 520 ff.; 525B; 540; 543; et al.), 
in short, the true benefactor of mankind: 

Until philosophers are kings, or the kings and princes of this world have the 
spirit and power of philosophy, and political greatness and wisdom meet in one, 
. .. Cities or states will never have rest from their evils, nor will the human race; 


... and then only will this our State have a possibility of life and behold the light 
of the day (Republ. 473C). 


“Neither cities nor States nor individuals will ever attain perfec- 
tion until the small class of philosophers ... are providentially 
compelled ... to take care of the State;... nor until kings... 
are divinely inspired with a true love of true philosophy” (Republ. 
494B; comp. ibid. 501E). 

Aristotle uses the term philosophy in at least two different ways. 
In its wider meaning philosophy refers to any form of systematic 
learning, knowledge, education, or science in general based pri- 
marily upon experience and ‘‘educational acquaintance’ (De 
part. animal. 639a 1 ff.). In its narrower meaning this term signifies 
that type of “‘science’’ which we would call metaphysics, in other 
words, that branch of learning which deals with being qua being 
(Met. 1026a 31; 1060b 31; 1061b 26; et al.). This metaphysics or 
“first philosophy”’ (xparn g¢iAocogia) is not concerned with some 
special brand of learning or of the arts, but considers the first prin- 
ciples and causes (especially matter, form, efficient cause, final 
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cause) of all things existing (Met. 982b 9: dei yap rabrny (rip 
émioTnunv) Tov mpwrwv apxav kai altuoy elvac Oewpnrixyy; et al.) and, 
therefore, underlies all the multifarious branches of specialized 
scientific knowledge. Thus the ¢iArogogia, the debrepar didocodlat 
(the ‘‘secondary’’ philosophies; Met. 1037a 14) as contrasted 
with the rpwrn gidocogia, mean to Aristotle merely the different 
subjects of intellectual pursuit and learned skill (Met. 1026a 18, 
where the paOnyuarixn, dvoixn, and the OeodoyixH are mentioned as 
the three fundamental ¢idoaodiat Pewpynrixai). Since he understood 
by the term philosophy the sum total of the main branches of sci- 
entific study he could not, however, too clearly distinguish between 
philosophy proper and the various sciences, the ém.ornpar ev péper 
Aeyouevat Met. 1003a 25). The one question which he was pre- 
dominantly concerned with was, therefore, how to set off his ‘‘first 
philosophy,”’ the philosophy in the narrower sense of the term, 
from all other sciences and hence from philosophy in the wider 
sense of the term, the so-called ¢iAocodiat, among which mathe- 
matics, physics, and theology hold a dominant position (Met. 
1026a 18; 1064b 2; zbid. book XI; Topics 105b 109). 

Philosophy in the wider sense of the term, which is generally 
subdivided into ¢idocodia Pewpnrix} (mathematics, physics, and 
theology) and ¢iAocodia rpaxtix} Or roinrixy (logic, epistemology, 
poetics, rhetoric, economics, politics, and aesthetics), is called 
that ‘kind of wisdom [codgia] which is, however, not of the first 
kind” (Met. 1toosb 1; 1005a 18 ff.; 1061b 32). Since “‘there are 
many kinds of philosophic wisdom”’ (Nic. Eth. 1141a 30), and 
‘“‘since there are as many parts of philosophy as there are kinds of 
substance”’ (Met. 1004a 3), it follows that ‘‘for each one class of 
things . .. there is one particular science. . . . To investigate the 
several species is the work of the sciences” (Met. 1003b 19 ff.). In 
addition ‘‘there are several sciences of the causes, and a different 
science for each different principle’ (Met. 996b 1). ‘‘Every science 
seeks certain principles and causes for each of its objects, . . . be- 
cause each of these [special sciences] marks off a certain class of 
things for itself; and busies itself about this as about something 
existing and real—not however qua real’’ (Met. 1063b 47). The 
several sciences in general, the ¢:Aogodia:, therefore always treat 
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of being in respect of just a part of being (Met. 1060b 32). They 
“cut off a part of being and investigate the attributes of this part’”’ 
(Met. 1003a 23). For “‘each of the special sciences considers only 
what is particular to it, ie., its proper end’’ (Met. 1064b 23). 


Hence “‘it is true to say of the . . . sciences . . . that they deal with 
such and such an object . . . [mamely] with that which is the sub- 
ject of each science...” (Met. 1077b 45). In this manner each 


science ‘‘gets somehow the ‘what’ in some class of things and tries 
to prove the truths with more or less precision. Some get the ‘what’ 
through perception, others by hypothesis” (Met. 1064a 4). 

“{Since] being falls immediately into genera, the different sci- 
ences or ¢iAogodia: too will correspond to these genera’ (Met. 
1004a 4). 

Every science in general which is ratiocinative or at all involves reasoning deals 
with causes and principles, more or less precise. And all these sciences mark off 
some particular kind of being, some genus, and inquire into this, but not into 
being simply gua being; nor do they offer any discussion as to the essence of things 
of which they treat. But starting from the essence . . . they . . . demonstrate, more 
or less cogently, the essential attributes of the genus with which they deal. It is 
obvious, therefore, that such an induction yields no demonstration of the substance 
or essence, but some other way of exhibiting it. And similarly the sciences omit 


the question whether the genus with which they deal exists or does not exist... 
(Met. 1o2sb 5 ff.). 


Certain “truths hold good for anything that is, and not [only] for 
some special genus apart from others. And all men make use of 
them. . . . But some [namely the ‘“‘scientists’’ as contrasted to the 
philosophers] use them just as far as to satisfy their purposes, that 
is, as far as the genus to which their demonstrations refer extends” 
(Met. 1005a 21; 1005a 25). ‘“‘And for this reason no one who is 
conducting a special inquiry tries to say anything about their 
truth or falsity—neither the geometer nor the mathematician” 
(Met. 1oo5a 30). Hence it follows that, according to Aristotle, all 
empirical philosophies or sciences, in short, the gAogodia, are di- 
rected towards empirical or pragmatic ends (comp. Met. 982a 17); 
1005a 25 ff.). 

“Both physics and mathematics must be classified as parts of 
philosophic wisdom”’ (Met. 1061b 33). But while philosophy in the 
narrower sense of the term, the rpwrn diAocodia or metaphysics, is 
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concerned with things that exist separately and are immovable, 
“physics deals with things that exist separately, but are not im- 
movable; and some parts of mathematics deal with things that are 
immovable but presumably do not exist separately, but are em- 
bodied in matter”’ (Met. 1026a 13). Hence “‘to physics one would 
assign the study of things not gua being, but rather gua sharing 
in movement” (Met. 1061b 7). Dealing ‘“‘with things that have a 
principle of movement in themselves”’ (Met. 1064a 30), it “studies 
the attributes and the principles of the things that are moving 
and not qua being”’ (Met. 1061b 29). At the same time “‘physics .. . 
does not concern itself with the final cause’”’ (Met. 1o59a 35). And 
like physics, ‘‘the science of the natural philosopher deals with 
things that have in themselves a principle of movement. From 
these facts it is clear . . . that natural science or natural philoso- 
phy must be neither practical nor productive, but theoretical...” 
(Met. 1064a 15; 1064a 10; 1025b 1g ff.). Hence it follows that 
physics ‘‘is a theoretical science and that mathematics too. . . is 
theoretical’”’ (Met. 1026 a 7). Mathematics, on the other hand, is 
«|. .ascience that deals with things that are at rest, but its sub- 
jects cannot exist apart’’ (Met. 1064a 31), ‘“‘but are embodied in 
matter” (Met. 1026a 15). The mathematician, using “‘the common 
axioms only in a special application’’ (Met. 1ro61b 17), ‘‘investi- 
gates abstractions ... and leaves only the quantitative and con- 
tinuous; and does not consider them in any other respect...” 
(Met. 1061a 21 ff.). In this he cuts off part of being in order to in- 
vestigate just the attributes of this part (Met. 1003a 23), in short, 
“studies a part of its proper matter which has been detached” 
(Met. 1061b 20). 

Philosophy in the narrower meaning of the term, also called the 
‘“‘philosopher’s philosophy”’ (% tov ¢idocdgou ércorgun; Met. 1oosa 
21; 1060a 32) or codia (Nic. Eth. 1141a 16; Met. 981b 28; 982a 6; 
et al.), signifies to Aristotle } mparn girocodia—philosophia prima, 
the “‘first philosophy’’—or 4 #eodoyix9. It is, in other words, what we 
would call metaphysics or ontology, that is to say, the science of 
the first principles (4pxai) and causes of all things existing (Met. 
982b 9g; et al.). It deals above all with wepi rot dvros 7 Sv, the being 
qua being (Met. 1003a 20; 1005a 15; 1026a 31; 1060b 32; 1061b 26; 
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et al.). ‘‘The science of the philosopher, the philosopher’s philoso- 
phy, treats of being gua being universally and not merely in respect 
of a part of it” (Met. 1060a 32). Philosophy in its narrower sense, 
alone among the different branches of human knowledge and learn- 
ing, has for its object everything that is. But in everything that is 
it investigates only the first principles and causes. The other sci- 
ences, on the contrary, have for their object some particular prov- 
ince of being, of which they investigate merely the secondary 
causes and proximate principles. Thus philosophy, which is of all 
the branches of human knowledge the most sublime, is in strictest 
truth wisdom. For it is of the province of wisdom to study the first 
causes and principles. It thus grasps the entire universe in a small 
number of principles and enriches the intellect without burdening 
it. ‘“The most exact of all the sciences are those which deal with 
first principles; for those sciences which involve fewer principles 
are more exact than those which involve additional principles” 
(Met. 982a 24). Aristotle’s main task consists, therefore, in setting 
apart his ‘‘first philosophy”’ from the other special sciences, the 
“secondary philosophies.”’ ‘“‘Since there is a science of being qua 
being and capable of existing apart, we must now consider 
whether this is to be regarded as the same as physics or rather as 
being different’’ (Met. 1064a 28). 

“The philosopher has to investigate the truth”’ (Met. 1roo4b 16), 
for philosophy is the ‘‘science of truth,’’ the émuornun ras aAnbelas 
(Met. 993b 20). Now the inquiry into the nature of truth “belongs 
to one science, and that is the science of the philosopher’’ (Met. 
1005a 18), the ‘“‘philosopher’s philosophy”’ (Met. 1060 a 22). Deal- 
ing with truth, that is, ‘“with the first causes and that which is 
in the highest sense the object of knowledge . . . must be of the 
nature of wisdom” (Met. 996b 13; comp. ibid. g81b 28; 982a 6; 
Nic. Eth. 1141a 16). Hence it follows that 


wisdom must plainly be the most finished of the various forms of knowledge. 
Consequently the wise man must not only know what follows from the first prin- 
ciples, but also possess truth about the first principles. Therefore wisdom must 
be intuitive reason combined with scientific knowledge, that is to say, scientific 
knowledge of the highest objects .. . (Nic. Eth. 1141a 17). 


The various states ‘‘by virtue of which the soul possesses truth . . . 
are five in number, i.e., art, scientific knowledge, practical wis- 
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dom, philosophic wisdom, and intuitive reason...” (Nic. Eth. 
1139b 15). And “from what has been said it is plain that philo- 
sophic wisdom is scientific knowledge combined with intuitive 
reason”’ (Nic. Eth. 1141b 3). 


Scientific knowledge is judgment about things that are universal and necessary; 
and the conclusions from demonstrations. And all scientific knowledge follows 
from first principles.... This being so, the first principle from which what is 
scientifically known follows cannot itself be the object of scientific knowledge. 
For that which can be scientifically known can be demonstrated. ... If, then, 
the states of mind by which we have truth and are never deceived about things 
invariable are scientific knowledge . . . it is intuitive reason which grasps the first 
principles (Nic. Eth. 1140b 31 ff.; comp. ibid. 1140a 33; Met. 997a 3). 


“The theoretical type of knowledge (is) more of the nature of 
wisdom than the productive’’ (Met. 981b 34), because ‘‘a man is 
held as being wiser not by virtue of being able to act, but of having 
the theory for himself and knowing the causes’”’ (Met. 981b 6). In 
this regard the true philosopher in the Aristotelian sense is also an 
artist, because he knows the causes (Met. 981a 24 ff.), and because 
he is capable of creating a true course of reasoning (Nic. Eth. 1140a 
9; 1140a 21). Thus ‘“‘wisdom depends in all cases rather on knowl- 
edge” (Met. 981a 26). ‘‘He who can learn things that are difficult, 
and not easy for a man to know, is wise . . . [and] he who is more 
exact and more capable of teaching the causes is wiser in every 
branch of knowledge’’ (Met. 982a 12 ff.). Since wisdom is “‘knowl- 
edge of certain basic principles and causes” (Met. 982a 1; 1059a 18; 
981b 28), “‘the science of the end [that is, of the final causes] and of 
the good is [also] of the nature of wisdom” (Met. g96b 12). ‘‘For 
the science which knows to what end each thing must be done is 
the most authoritative of the sciences” (Met. 982b 4). ‘“We must 
inquire [therefore] of what kind are the causes and the principles 
the knowledge of which is wisdom”’ (Met. 982a 5). 

“About that which can exist apart and is immovable there is a 
science different from both [physics and mathematics]... ” 
(Met. 1064a 38). Now the first science or ‘‘first philosophy,’’ the 
philosophy in the narrower sense of the term, ‘‘deals with things 
which both exist and are immovable” (Met. 1026a 15) and, hence, 
“investigates the first principles and causes’ (Met. 982b 9). And 
“there is actually a science which inquires into the nature of be- 
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ing...and... this is not the same as any of the so-called special 
sciences; for none of these other sciences treats universally of being 
qua being’’ (Met. 1003a 20; 1061b 32). ‘“Therefore it remains that 
it is the philosopher who studies these things’’ (Met. 1061b 11), the 
more so, since ‘‘the science which busies itself about the qua real is 
one that is distinct from all other sciences”’ (Met. 1064a 4; 1064a 28) 
and, therefore, is justly called the ‘‘philosopher’s philosophy.”’ 
From all this it follows that “‘it is the business of one science to 
examine being qua being’ (Met. 10o05a 14) and ‘“‘the attributes 
which belong to it by virtue of its own nature”’ (Met. 1061b 32). 

The first science or ‘‘first philosophy”’ differs from all other sci- 
ences in that it is determined by its form rather than by its con- 
tent; and by the degree of understanding or knowledge with which 
it imbues us, whereby we know things according to their ultimate 
causes and principles. Hence the tpwrn didogodia becomes the sci- 
ence of causes and principles, or to be more exact, as the ‘“‘first 
philosophy,”’’ the science of the first causes and the first principles. 
The “‘first philosophy”’ approaches the physical and mathematical 
sciences primarily in order to distinguish itself from both. The 
physical sciences study the forms of matter, while the mathemati- 
cal sciences deal with the pure forms in their abstract nature. The 
“first philosophy” alone concentrates on the pure but concrete 
forms (comp. Met. 1025a 15 ff.). In this fashion philosophy in the 
narrower sense of the term embraces all of reality in so far as we 
are searching for the first causes and principles. ‘The attributes of 
being so far as it is being, and the contraries in it gua being, it is the 
business of no other science than philosophy to investigate...” 
(Met. 1061b 5). Consequently it is the task of the true philosopher 
to seek after ‘‘the principles and causes of the things that are, and 
obviously, of the things that are qua being (Met. 1025b 1). This 
philosophy which investigates ‘‘all the species of being qua being 
is the work of a science which is generically one . . . ’’ (Met. 1003b 
21). ‘‘For this much is clear that it is the business of one science 
also to study the things that are qua being. . . . Hence it will be of 
substances that the philosophers must grasp the principles and the 
causes’ (Met. 1003b 14 ff.). 

“The science of being qua being is universal’ (Met. 1064b 7). 
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Because ‘‘if . . . the [first] principles . . . are not universals but of 
the nature of individuals or particulars, they will not be knowable; 
for the knowledge of everything is universal’ (Met. 1003a 12). 
And 


if there is no substance other than those substances formed by nature, natural 
science would be the first science or first philosophy. But if there is an immovable 
substance, the science of this must be prior and must be the first philosophy, and, 
at the same time, universal . . . because it is first. And it will belong to this first 
philosophy to consider being qua being (Met. 1026a 27). 


Hence philosophy in the narrower sense of the term ‘‘treats neither 
of genera nor species’’ (Met. 1060a 6), but deals ‘“‘with the highest 
genus’’ (Met. 1026a 20). 

“Since there are as many parts of philosophy as there are kinds 
of substance, ... there must necessarily be among them a first 
philosophy”’ (Met. 1oo4a 3). And ‘‘if there is something which is 
eternal and immovable and separable, clearly the knowledge of this 
belongs to a theoretical science; but not to physics or mathematics, 
but to a science prior to both” (Met. 1026a 10). Because “‘if there 
is another entity and substance, separable and immovable, the 
knowledge of it must be different and prior to physics and mathe- 
matics, and universal because it is prior’’ (Met. 1064b 10). Hence 
any demonstrative science requires an underlying kind of truth 
(Met. 997a 3). ‘“Those who discuss the terms on which truth be ac- 
cepted . . . should know these things already when they come toa 
special study”’ (Met. 1oo5b 2). This touches upon the problem con- 
cerning the relationship of philosophy in the narrower sense of the 
term to the special sciences as well as the particular position phi- 
losophy holds in this relationship. The ‘‘first philosophy”’ or meta- 
physics, because it is wisdom kar’ é£ox}v and the supreme science, 
as the “first philosophy,”’ governs and judges the other sciences. 
But the ‘“‘ruler’’ is certainly not dependent on those whom he gov- 
erns. Thus philosophy remains independent of the other inferior 
sciences, or at any rate depends on them only in the sense that a 
superior relies on servants or instruments which he employs for 
his purposes. ‘““The knowledge of each thing, even of things of 
which scientific demonstration is possible, is possible only if we 
know what the thing is...’ (Met. 996b 19). ‘‘Since there are 
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many senses in which a thing is said to be one, these terms also 
will have many senses. But yet it belongs to one science to know 
them all... [for] all things are referred to that which is pri- 
mary...” (Met. 1004a 22 ff.). Now the characteristics of knowing 
all things must belong to him who has in the highest degree uni- 
versal knowledge’”’ (Met. 982a 21). From this it follows that “‘it is of 
the function of the philosopher to be able to investigate all things’”’ 
(Met. 1004b 1). For ‘“‘he who knows best about each genus must be 
in a position to state the most certain principles of his subject, so 
that he whose subject is existing things gua being must be able to 
state the most certain principles of all things. This is the philoso- 
pher” (Met. 1toosb 8). 

When the objects of a scientific inquiry, in any department, have principles, 

conditions, or elements, it is through acquaintance with these that knowledge, 
that is to say, scientific knowledge, is attained. For we do not think that we know 
a thing until we are acquainted with its primary conditions or first principles, and 
have carried our analysis as far as its simplest elements (Physics 184a 1 ff.). 
The intelligent discussion of every scientific truth contained in the 
various special sciences ‘“‘will belong to him whose inquiry is uni- 
versal and who deals with primary substance”’ (Met. 1005a 35). 
The basic truths which constitute the ‘‘first philosophy”’ 
hold good for anything that is, and not [only] for some special genus apart from 
others. And all men use them because they are true of being gua being and of each 
genus of being.... Therefore, since these truths hold good for all things gua 
being, to him who studies being gua being belongs the inquiry into these [special 
sciences] as well (Met. 1o05a 21). 
Consequently ‘‘it must be the business of the first philosophy to 
examine the principles of mathematics also”’ (Met. 10o61b 18). But 
in doing so “‘this ‘first philosophy’ does not treat of the specific 
objects of mathematics, for none of the objects of mathematics can 
exist separately”’ (Met. 1os59b 11). 

The true philosopher, that is, ‘‘the wise man knows all things 
as far as possible, although he has no knowledge of each of them in 
detail’’ (Met. 982a 9). For “‘philosophy does not inquire about par- 
ticular subjects . . . but speculates about being” (Met. 1061b 25). 
And an understanding of this being and its first causes and prin- 
ciples ‘‘which everyone must know who knows anything, man must 
already have when he comes to a special study”’ (Met. 1oosb 16; 
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comp. 100sb 2). Aristotle, to be sure, considers as philosophy every 
earnest quest of true knowledge and learning; he establishes, how- 
ever, a hierarchy of the different philosophies according to the 
pureness of their various subjects (comp. De Anima 402a 1 ff.),a 
hierarchy, that is, in which the “‘first philosophy”’ holds the highest 
rank. The differentiation on which the evaluation of the many 
philosophies rests is both material and formal. Philosophy in the 
narrower meaning of the term is, in fact, a divine science inasmuch 
as it is possessed above all by God, and because it is primarily the 
science of things divine (comp. Met. 983a 6 ff.). For “‘if there is such 
a kind of thing in the world [namely, something which can exist 
apart and is immovable], here must surely be the divine and this 
must be the first and most dominant principle. Evidently, then, 
there . . . [must be] a theology”’ (Met. 1064a 36). ‘‘No other science 
[can be] thought more honorable than one of this sort. For the 
most divine science is most honorable... ’’ (Met. 983a 5) and, at 
the same time, the most certain of all and the best known (Met. 
1005b 12 ff.). ‘‘Holding as we do that, while knowledge of any kind 
is a thing to be honored and prized, one kind of it may, by reason 
of its greater exactness or by virtue of a higher dignity and greater 
wonderfulness in its objects, be more honorable and precious than 
another...’ (De Anima 402<a 1 ff.). For ‘“‘each science is called 
better or worse by reason of its proper object’’ (Met. 1064b 4). 
Now ‘“‘the theoretical sciences are more to be desired than the 
other sciences,” but the first philosophy “is more to be desired 
than the other theoretical sciences’ (Met. 1026a 21). ‘“The class 
of theoretical sciences is the best, and of these [namely physics, 
mathematics, and theology] the last named is the best, for it deals 
with the highest of existing things’’ (Met. 1064b 2). Viewed from 
a practical or pragmatic standpoint, it seems that ‘“‘men of prac- 
tical experience succeed even better than those who have theory”’ 
(Met. 981a 14), and that all the “‘special sciences are more neces- 
sary than this [first philosophy or theology], but none is better’ 
(Met. 983a 10). Because ‘‘regarding the nature of truth, we must 
maintain that not everything which appears is true’’ (Met. rorob 
1). 


The empirical philosophies or sciences which are directed to- 
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wards empirical ends (comp. Met. 982a 17; 1005a 25) are distin- 
guished from the ‘‘first philosophy’’ in that the latter constitutes 
a type of wisdom which is desired for its own sake and from a genu- 
ine love of wisdom. In this respect the ‘‘first philosophy”’ is always 
free since it remains an end in itself. ‘‘Evidently we do not seek 
after philosophical knowledge [in the sense of the ‘first philoso- 
phy’] for the sake of any other advantage . . . and we pursue this 
(‘first philosophy’] as the only free science, for it alone exists for 
its own sake”’ (Met. 982b 24 ff.). 

Understanding and knowledge pursued for their own sake are found most in the 
knowledge of that which is most knowable. For he who chooses to know for the 
sake of knowing will choose more readily that which is most truly knowledge; and 
of this type is the knowledge of that which is most knowable. And the first prin- 


ciples and the causes are most knowable. For by reason of these, and from these, 
all other things come to be known... (Met. 982a 30 ff.). 


“That which is desirable on its own account and for the sake of 
knowing it is more of the nature of wisdom than that which is de- 
sirable on account of its results. And the superior science is more 
of the nature of wisdom than the ancillary [sciences]... ”’ (Met. 
g82a 15 ff.). 

The source of all philosophy, as it is in Plato (Theat. 155D; 
Republ. 475C), is wonder (76 Oavpater): ‘It is owing to their wonder 
that men both now begin and at first began to philosophize. They 
wondered originally at the various difficulties, then advanced little 
by little and stated difficulties about the greater matters...” 
(Met. 982b 12). For ‘‘all men by nature desire to know”’ (Met. 980a 
1). ‘A man who is puzzled and wonders thinks himself ig- 
norant;... therefore, since [he] philosophized in order to escape 
ignorance, evidently [he was] pursuing science in order to know, 
and not for any utilitarian end” (Met. 982b 17). Any problem which 
meets the inquiring mind forces the intelligent man to resort to 
philosophy: ‘“‘You say that one must philosophize;... then you 
must philosophize. . .. You say one should not philosophize. . 
Then [in order to prove your contention] you must philoso- 
phize.... In any event you must philosophize ...’’ (Protrept. 
frag. 50; 1483b 29; 1484a 2; 1482a 8; 1484a 18). The true philoso- 
pher is sharply contrasted to the dialectician and sophist who~ 
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assume the guise of the philosopher. For sophistic is the wisdom which exists only 
in semblance; and dialecticians embrace all things in their dialectics. . . . Sophists 
and dialecticians turn on the same class of things as philosophy; but philosophy 
differs from dialectic in the nature of the faculty required, and from sophistic in 
respect of the purpose of philosophic life. Dialectics are merely critical where 
philosophy claims to know; and sophistic is what appears to be philosophy but is 
not (Met. 1004 b 18 ff.). 


“The philosopher, even when by himself, can contemplate truth, 
and the better the wiser he is. He can perhaps do so better if he has 
fellow-workers, but still he is most self-sufficient. And his activity 
would seem to be loved for its own sake”’ (Nic. Eth. 1177a 33 ff.). 
With the first predominantly theoretical meaning of the term 
‘“‘philosophy,”’ in the narrower sense of the word, a second mean- 
ing had been early associated which had as its problems the funda- 
mental questions and scientific investigation of man’s practical 
tasks and vocations. Particularly in the post-Platonic period such 
scientific investigations concerning the right conduct of life began 
to appear as an essential aim and, in many instances, as the main 
issue and content of philosophy and philosophical speculation. In 
this manner philosophy acquired the practical meaning of an art 
of life, based upon scientific principles, a meaning, that is, which 
had already been touched upon in a rather serious vein by Socra- 
tes, Aristippus, Antisthenes, and, to no small degree, by Plato; and 
which, although treated in a more rabulistic fashion, had furnished 
the main topic of the Sophistic teachings. As a result of this change 
in emphasis, the purely theoretical interest in philosophy became 
the subject of various special ‘‘philosophies”’ or sciences which now 
in part assumed the names of their particular scientific subjects, 
while the honored designation of philosophy was given to those 
scientific pursuits which flattered themselves with the hope of 
winning from certain generalized products of human reasoning 
and knowledge a new moral conviction as to the basic direction and 
meaning of practical life. The newly arising theoretical interest 
in a scientific treatment of detail, stimulated to no small measure 
by Aristotle’s logic and faithfully and painstakingly carried on by 
the followers of Plato and Aristotle, changed the fundamental 
character of the theoretical aspect of philosophy into that of a 
body of vast and at times superficial erudition in matters of spe- 
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cialization. Consequently, instead of a pursuit of general meta- 
physical theories we find a strong urge to develop the special sci- 
ences or ‘‘philosophies.”’ 
_ During this period of appropriation, sifting out, and detailed 
elaboration of the great metaphysical systems established by De- 
mocritus, Plato, and Aristotle the practical significance of the 
term philosophy, which with Plato was still inseparably fused 
with theoretical speculation, slowly forged ahead, nay, became 
philosophy, the sole philosophy worthy of the name. This emphasis 
upon the ethico-practical question did not, however, entirely dis- 
pense with certain doctrines of the theoretical type. Such theories, 
however, essentially lacked originality, and, hence, met with little 
genuine interest for their own sake. They evolved only in the 
directions which had been envisioned by the ultimate end their 
originators had in mind; namely, that kind of wisdom and knowl- 
edge on which the proper conduct of life could be securely based; 
a wisdom, that is, which enabled man to gain a theoretical founda- 
tion for practical ideas or ideals. 

Hence to the Stoics the term ‘“‘philosophy”’ had a theoretical as 
well as practical meaning, the emphasis on either being constantly 
at variance according to the different authors. Seneca (Epist. 89, 5) 
informs us that some Stoics considered the pursuit of wisdom as 
being virtue itself, while others are said to have declared it a means 
to improve the mind, and some again to have called it the quest for 
the recta ratio. This juxtaposition of theoretical interest and prac- 
tical pursuit is also brought out by a remark, ascribed to Chrysip- 
pus (Isidore of Pelusium, in: Patrol. Graec. 78, 1637 M), that 
philosophy is something necessary to right reason (Adyos dp#érns, 
Arnim, Stoic. Vet. Frag., p. 15, 12; also p. 41, 28; 18, 25; comp. abd. 
III, no. 293), and that philosophy itself is the pursuit of and devo- 
tion to wisdom (émirqdevors tas codias; Sext. Emp., Adv. Math. 
IX, 13). Aristo of Chius, on the other hand, excluded all theoretical 
speculation from philosophy by limiting it exclusively to moral 
problems (Arnim, loc. cit. 1, no. 351 ff.). The Stoic definition of 
wisdom, and, hence, of philosophy is that of the comprehension of 
things divine and human (xaréAnyis Oelwy xal dvOpwrivwv mpayyatovr; 
comp. Diels, Doxogr. Graec. 273; 602; Arnim, loc. cit. II, nos. 35; 
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35), a definition, that is, which found a prominent place in the 
Digest (I, 1, 10, 2) and Institutes of Justinian (I, 1, 1: Iurisprudentia 
est divinarum atque humanarum rerum notitia), and which defi- 
nitely manifests an universalistic conception of the meaning of the 
term “‘philosophy.’’ Hence some Stoics also counted theology as a 
part of philosophy (Diog. Laert. VII, 1, 41). 

Philosophy proper, on the other hand, designates for the Stoics 
the doxno.s émirnéeiov réxvns, the practice of a necessary and befit- 
ting art or way of life (Diels, loc. cit.; Arnim, loc. cit.). Wisdom 
at times is fully identified with philosophy, the d&oxnous émirndeiov 
Téxvns; at times it means nothing else than virtue itself, 
GperH Goxnots émityndciov réexvns'émitHndercov de eTvar play cal dvwratw 
TH apernv; (Plutarch, Epit. 1 prooem; Diels, loc. cit.; Arnim, loc. 
cit.). In full accordance with the Stoic subdivision of all philosophy 
into physics, ethics, and logic (or dialectics) the Stoics, true to this 
definition of wisdom or philosophy, actually spoke of a physical, 
ethical, and logical aper (Aetius, Plac. I, prooem. 2, p. 273, 11 .ff: 
“.. dperas be ras yevixwrdras tpeis, Puvorxyy HOixnvy oyexnv. be’ Hv 
aitiav kal tptmephs Eat  didocodia, Hs 7d wev dvorxdv 7d be HOcKdv 
70 be Noyixdv.] Comp. Cicero, De Fin. III, 21, 72; 73). These three 
virtues are, however, inseparably linked together (Sext. Emp., Adv. 
Math. VII, 16) into one all-encompassing moral meaning. Clean- 
thes, again, mentions six subdivisions of philosophy and, hence, 
six virtues, namely dialectics, rhetoric, ethics, politics, physics, and 
theology (Arnim, loc. cit., 1, no. 482). 

According to Sextus Empiricus (loc. cit. IX, 13) philosophy is 
defined by the Stoics as the cultivation and practice of wisdom, 
which is the understanding of things divine and human. This defi- 
nition reappears in Seneca (Epist. 89, 7) where we are reminded 
that the Stoics considered philosophy to be the ‘‘study and pur- 
suit [studium] of the highest virtue, and declared ‘‘the highest vir- 
tue to be wisdom itself,’’ and ‘‘wisdom as the science of things both 
divine and human.” Hence “philosophy itself is the study or pur- 
suit of virtue for virtue’s sake’”’ (ibid. 89, 8), the sapientiae amor 
et affectatio (ibid. 89, 4), a statement which reminds us of Plato’s 
often reiterated definition of philosophy as the love of wisdom and 
truth. Wisdom, again, is to the Stoics ‘‘the understanding of things 
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divine and human and their causes,”’ in short, divinarum et hu- 
manarum rerum sctentia’”’ (tbid.). In the general Stoic vernacular 
philosophy denotes that type of knowledge or understanding which 
is contained in its practical efficacy; for ‘‘philosophy is the most 
necessary art; and virtue alone is of the most urgent necessity” 
(Aetius, Plac. I, 2). The perfect and indissoluble union of philoso- 
phy and moral wisdom, of knowledge and virtue in the Socratic 
sense, finds its most pointed expression in Seneca (loc. cit. 89, 8), 
who writes that ‘‘philosophy is the pursuit of virtue, but solely 
through virtue itself; because it is impossible to practice virtue 
without studying virtue itself, or to study virtue without possess- 
ing virtue.”’ ‘‘Not in mere words, but in the things resides philoso- 
phy. This type of philosophy constitutes as well as edifies the soul; 
brings harmony into man’s life; regulates human actions; adds to 
the knowledge of that which one ought to do and which one ought 
not to do; forms the governing factor; and decides on the path 
which leads you safely through the uncertainties of life’’ (Seneca, 
Epist. 16). 

To Cicero philosophy, which denotes the ‘‘ars vitae’ (De Fin. 
II, 2) as well as ‘‘the mother of all the arts, is the true invention of 
the gods” (Tuscul. I, 26, 64). It is “the understanding of things 
both divine and human and, at the same time, of the beginnings 
[principles] and the causes of everything”’ (ibid. V, 3, 7; De Fin. 
II, 2). Hence the wise man or philosopher, who is at once the 
‘“‘good man,”’ only tempore tantum a deo differt (Seneca, De Prov. ; 
comp. Plutarch, De Comm. Not. 33). Panaetius of Rhodes, who 
tried to avoid some of the harshness of the earlier Stoic doctrine 
(Cicero, De. Fin. IV, 28, 79), defined philosophy, as did some of 
the first Stoics, as a means which permits the wise man to attain 
the perfection of reason and helps the ordinary man to achieve the 
fullest unfolding of his individual essence. By emphasizing the 
power of philosophy to bring about the moral and intellectual 
evolution of individual man, he broke away from the Stoic doctrine 
of the a4ra0ea. According to Seneca’s testimony (Epist. 88, 24; 88, 
21; 90, 7; 90, 23) Posidonius is said to have declared philosophy the 
mother of all the arts and sciences, thus establishing not only the 
pre-eminence of philosophy, but also its relationship to all other 
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branches of intellectual and intelligent human endeavor. All these 
Stoic definitions of philosophy definitely lack that precise line of 
demarcation by which Aristotle had tried to distinguish his “‘first 
philosophy”’ from the so-called special sciences. Philosophy, on the 
contrary, is thought of as the sum total of all intelligent endeavors 
in their relation to the “good life’’ and the ‘‘wise man,”’’ a definition 
which resembles very much the earliest interpretations of philoso- 
phy. 

Seneca, the practical Roman, does not put too much faith in 
theoretical discussions, but rather believes in the practical ef- 
ficacy of philosophy: ‘‘Facere docet philosophia, non dicere’’ 
(Epist. 20, 2). Hence ‘‘philosophiam oblectamentum facere, cum 
remedium sit’ (Epist. 117, 33). Accordingly the philosopher is the 
“humants generis paedagogus”’ (Epist. 89, 13). Similar views we find 
in the teachings of the so-called Sextians (Seneca, Epist. 64, 5). To 
Epictetus philosophy is primarily a sermon of the deity through 
the mouth of the wise man (Diss. I, 36). It denotes not only the 
proper use of right reason in all practical matters (Ench. 31, 5; 
Diss. III, 13, 15), but also the foremost cure of the sick soul 
(Diss. III, 23, 30), a definition which we also find in Demonax 
(Lucian, Demonax 6 ff.). Perhaps the most enlightening summary 
of the late Stoic interpretation of the meaning of philosophy we 
find in Marcus Aurelius (Thoughts, Il, 17), namely when he 
queries: 

What then is that which is able to guide man? One thing, and one only, philoso- 
phy. But this consists in keeping the soul [demon] within man free from violence 
and harm, superior to passions and pleasures, doing nothing without a purpose, 
nor yet falsely and with hypocrisy, not feeling the need of another man’s doing 
nor doing anything; and besides accepting all that happens, and all that is al- 
lotted, as coming from hence, wherever it is, whence he himself came; and finally, 


waiting for death with a cheerful mind, as being nothing else than a dissolution 
of the elements of which every living being is composed. 


Epicurus and his disciples or followers not only denied that re- 
ligion and theology could be considered a means of attaining 
truth, virtue, or the “‘good life,’’ but also divorced all theological 
questions from philosophy proper by putting their whole faith into 
the powers of human reason, which with them was to become a 
force that should free man from the bondage of religious fears and 
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superstition. Hence reason (¢pévnars) is the cause and beginning of 
everything, and itself the greatest of all goods (yeyioror ayabor; 
Diog. Laert. X, 132). ‘‘For this very reason the ¢pdévnors furnishes 
a superior beginning of philosophy; and from this ¢pévnats all the 
religious virtues originate’”’ (ibid.). The main issue of Epicurean 
thought, therefore, is contained in its desire to establish man’s to- 
tal independence from all forces outside himself. The process of 
divorcing philosophy from religious metaphysics, which was in- 
tended progressively to free man from the fear of death and the 
gods (Diog. Laert. X, 124 ff.; 139; Lucret. III, 828 ff.), is being car- 
ried out by a form of understanding which also relies upon the vari- 
ous experience of our outer and inner senses (Epist. ad Herod. 38). 
Hence Epicurus, to whom the practical aspect of philosophy al- 
ways remained the dominant element of truth, defines philosophy 
as that activity which through the employment of discussion and 
rational analysis shows the proper way to real happiness and con- 
tentment. For philosophy is to him the évepyeia Adyous kal drado- 
yiopois tov evdaivova Biov repirowvoa, the kind of action or ac- 
tivity which through the proper use of rational discussions and 
ratiocination guarantees the life of bliss (Sext. Emp., Adv. Math. 
XI, 169; Diog. Laert. X, 122). The philosopher or ‘‘wise man”’ is 
one who has the right and pious conception of the nature of the 
gods; one who possesses the true appreciation of all earthly goods 
and does not dread death. He is, at the same time, one who does 
not acknowledge the workings of a pre-ordained fate, and who in 
doing so rises above the contingencies of mortal life by his wisdom 
and insight (Diog. Laert. X, 135). In short, he is one who in his re- 
tirement from the noisy world (A467 Biwaas) lives like a god among 
men, enjoying everlasting pleasures (Diog. Laert. X, 130 ff.). 
These Epicurean views reappear in the so-called inscription of 
Diogenes of Oinaonda (2d century A.D.), who defines philosophy 
as that guide of man which is capable of freeing him from the 
dread of the gods, death, pain, and sorrow; a guide, that is, which 
restrains man from desiring things in excess of his normal and 
natural wants (frag. I, 3; II, 1, 4, 6; XVI, 1; XXIX 1, 2, ed. 
Williams). 

The skeptic point of view, espoused not only by Pyrrho of Elis 
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and his disciple Timon of Phlius, but also to some extent by the 
so-called Middle Academy, held it to be the task of philosophy to 
investigate the nature and constitution of things in order to estab- 
lish man’s proper and appropriate relations to them, and to enable 
him to know what he might expect from them (Eusebius, Praep. 
Evang. XIV, 18, 2, quoting Aristocles). According to the Skeptics 
it is evident that we can never know the true or objective nature of 
things (Diog. Laert. IX, 61; 76; Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. XI, 140; 
Gellius, Noct. Att. XI, 5, 4 ff.), because things are without constant 
features and thus cannot be determined. Neither can we trust our 
senses or apperceptions, because, owing to the inconsistency of 
things, these apperceptions are neither true nor false, or, both true 
and false. The most we could ever hope to know are the different 
states or stages of feelings (7a6n) which these things cause in us. 
Since there can be no true knowledge of things (a4xaradnpia, adacia, 
Diog. Laert. prooem. 16), it is also impossible to determine man’s 
right relationship to them or the consequences which will result 
from our actions. Hence the argument is made that because there 
is no such thing as true knowledge, and because about every state- 
ment of fact a contradictory statement is equally valid (icoo8evaa 
Tav Aoywv), right action is also impossible. Under these circum- 
stances the philosopher or ‘‘wise man”’ refrains as far as possible 
from either opinion or action (érox7, Diog. Laert. prooem. 16; IX, 
74 ff.). Hence philosophy turns into that attitude towards the 
world which leads to a complete suspension of any form of judg- 
ment or practical action (drapatia, Diog. Laert. IX, 61; 62; 66 
ff.; 107; Cicero, De Fin. II, 13, 43; 11], 3, 11; III, 4, 12; IV, 16, 43; 
Eusebius, Joc. cit.). In Arcesilaus of Pitenae this refraining from 
holding any positive views whatever (Cicero, De Orat. III, 18, 67; 
Diog. Laert. IV, 28) went so far as to induce him to deny the ex- 
istence of any and every form of knowledge or truth, including the 
truth or validity of the famous Socratic dictum: “I know that I 
know nothing”’ (Cicero, Acad. Post. 1, 12, 45). Essentially the same 
problem re-emerges in Aenesidemus (Sext. Emp., Pyrrh. I, 39 ff.; 
Diog. Laert. IX, 79 ff.) and his followers (Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. I, 164 
ff.; 236 ff.; Adv. Math. IX, 137 ff.; 207 ff.; Diog. Laert. 1X, 88 ff.), 
who reduce philosophy to a means of attacking all the existing 
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philosophical doctrines or dogmas by insisting upon the relativity 
of everything (Sext. Emp. Pyrrh., 1, 39; 135 ff.; Gellius, Noct. Att. 
XI, 5, 7). 

The progressive transition of Graeco-Hellenistic (Alexandrian) 
and Roman philosophy from the ethical-practical viewpoint to 
the religious-metaphysical standpoint brought about an identifi- 
cation of religion (theology) and philosophy. The original hope of 
winning from the most general results of human knowledge a con- 
viction for the practical guidance of life finally culminated in the 
effort to create from such a philosophy a new religion which should 
replace the old religious beliefs that had been lost. Thus the Neo- 
Platonist Proclus actually proposes to have philosophy styled 
theology, a proposal which is, however, not without precedent, 
having already been made by Aristotle. In this fashion philosophy, 
particularly with the Neo-Platonists and Neo-Pythagoreans, be- 
came what we would call theosophy and was actually considered 
nothing else than a form of intellectual exstasis (Plotinus, Enn. 
VI, 7, 35; V, 9, 10; Proclus, Theol. Plat. VI, 10, p. 193 ff.; I, 24, 
25, p. 60 ff.; II, 11, p. 109; Numenius, frag. X, 51). This view 
found some historical support not only in the works of Plato 
(Phaedrus, Phaedo, and Symposium) and Plutarch (De Is. et Os. 
77), as well as in some Stoic and Aristotelian (@ewpia) writings, 
but also in Philo of Alexandria (Quis Rerum Div. Heres, XIV, 68 
ff., III, 16 ff., ed. C. -W.; De Gigant. XI, 52 ff.; II, 52 C. -W.). It is 
a religious development and exegesis of certain aspects of Platon- 
ism which furnishes the fundamental characteristics of this par- 
ticular period. At the same time, already with such men as Seneca, 
Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius, no less than with such popular 
moralists as Demonax, Dion Chrysostom, and Demetrius, or with 
the more serious Appollonius of Tyana, Moderatus of Gades, and 
Nicomachus of Gerasa, philosophy had turned into a religious doc- 
trine and message of deliverance and redemption based on religious 
asceticism and renunciation of the world. 

Under the influence of Plato, particularly the famous passages 
from the Theaetetus (176B), Phaedo (62B; 66B; 67A), and the 
Republic (613AB; comp. also Aristotle, Nic. Eth. X, 7), Eudorus of 
Alexandria (Stob. Eclog. 48, 8 ff.), Gaius, the teacher of Albinus 
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(Anonym. ad Theaet. Col. VII, 14; Albinus, Didascalicus 151, 3 ff.; 
6 ff.; 16 ff.; Apuleius, De Plat. II, 2), Albinus (Didasc., loc. cit.), 
Theon of Smyrna (Lib. de Astron. XIV, 8, 18 ff.), and later Plo- 
tinus (Enn. I, 2, 1 ff.; V, 8, 11), Philo of Alexandria (De Carit. or 
De Humanit. XXIII, 168, III, 319, ed. C. -W.; De Leg. Alleg. III, 
9), Julian the Apostate (orat. VI, p. 238, 3, ed. Hertlein), Themis- 
tius (orat. II, p. 39, 6 ff., ed. D. Flet.; orat. XXIV, p. 471, 16), and 
others define philosophy as ‘‘that which makes [or should make] 
us become like God as far as possible’’ (6uoiwors ew kata Tov Obvaror). 
Likewise showing the influence of Plato, particularly the Phaedo 
(80E; 67C; 81A; 64A) are those definitions which declared philoso- 
phy the meditation about death (uedérn Oavarov or Tov arobvjoKe, 
Plutarch, De Sera Nominis Vindicta 18 ff.), the release of the soul 
from its incarceration in the body (Avots wal wepraywy) ths Wuxns 
amd owparos, Albinus, Didasc. 1), or the yearning for wisdom 
(Spekts cogias, thid). Hence philosophy is primarily concerned with 
the salvation of the soul (ras Wuxns owrepia, Porphyry, in: Euseb. 
Praep. Evang. IV, 8, 1; XIV, 10, 5). Galen, again, praises philoso- 
phy, which he identifies with theology or religion, as the most ex- 
alted gift of the gods (Protrepticus 1), as did Ammonius (Porphyry, 
Isag. II, 12 ff.). The Stoic influence, on the other hand, is still felt 
in Aristobolus (Euseb. Praep. Evang. XIII, 12, 12), Albinus 
(Didasc. 1) and many others who describe philosophy as the 
yraots Oeiwy te kai GVOpwrivwy mpaypatwy, the knowledge and un- 
derstanding of things both divine and human. 

An interpretation of the meaning of philosophy which we 
find frequently in the ‘‘text books’’ of the Alexandrian schools 
declares it “the art of all arts, and the science of all sciences,”’ 
the réxvn rexvav kal émcornun ércotnyav. This definition, which be- 
came very popular with the Neo-Platonists, has a most inter- 
esting history. Ammonius (Porphyry, Jsag. VI, 25; Comm. Arist. 
IV, 3) informs us that “‘there is also another definition of philoso- 
phy devised by Aristotle, a definition, that is, which stems from 
the pre-eminence which philosophy holds as regards the other arts 
and sciences and which declares it the art of all arts and the sci- 
ence of all sciences.’’ Elias, the famous commentator on Aristotle 
and grandson of Ammonius as well as disciple of Ammonius and 
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Olympiodorus, instances (Comm. ad Porph. Isag. p. 20; Comm. 
Arist XVIII, 1) that ‘‘the fifth definition of philosophy according 
to Aristotle . .. [was] that of réxvn rexv@v kal émcorhnun emcotrnuav. 
For in the Metaphysics (wera ra puoixd rpaypareia), also called The- 
ology (comp. Asclep. in Met.; Comm. Arist. VI, 2), he [Aristotle] 
defines it as such on account of its pre-eminence ...’’ (Comp. 
Asclep. op. cit. 8, 11; 8, 18). Thus it can be assumed that this defini- 
tion was actually contained in some known editions of Aristotle's 
Metaphysics, a fact which might be gathered from Elias himself 
(Comm. Arist. XVIII, 20, 22: 66 kai dropovow Sri, da Ti ToL0bTw 
éravadimdaciacu@ Kéexpnra; and ibid. 23, 10: ‘‘some are in doubt 
that philosophy, being the art of all arts, can itself be an art. And 
we say that as the art of all arts philosophy must be above and 
beyond art, or rather that philosophy which instructs all other arts 
should be called the art of all arts’’). This definition of philosophy 
as the réxvn rexvav kal émiornun émiornu@y might have stood in 
Metaphysics, book I, chap. 2—possibly after 982b 7 on account of 
the preceding dpxixwrarn (sovereign)—which chapter has fre- 
quently been used by the scholiasts to explain and confirm the pre- 
eminence (imepox7) of philosophy. 

While Elias bases the definition of philosophy as_ the 
TEXVN TEXVV Kal EmtoTHuN EmcoTnuoy specifically on the authority 
of Aristotle, Ammonius (Analyst. Prior. I, 10, 18; Comm. Arist. 
IV, 6) and some of his disciples (Simplic. in Physic. I, 47, 30, ed. 
Diels; Comm. Arist. 1X) treat it as something commonly known 
and universally accepted, as did Asclepius (Metaph. p. 74; 5; 
Comm. Arist. VI, 2) and Eustratius (Eth. Nic. p. 322, 12; Comm. 
Arist. XX). Isidore of Pelusium (Patrol. Graec. 78, 1637 M), who 
might have used the commentary of Elias or of some other disciple 
of Ammonius, informs us that ‘‘other philosophers are of the opin- 
ion that philosophy is the art of all arts, and the science of all sci- 
ences. ...’’ In compliance with the supposedly Aristotelian tra- 
dition revived at Alexandria, the Neo-Platonist David (Proleg. 
XXI, 12) calls philosophy the ‘mother of all arts and sciences 
through which we might gain true understanding not only of the 
first principles (a4pxai), but also of all the various special arts and 
sciences.’’ This statement declaring philosophy the matrix of all 
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the arts and sciences probably goes back to Posidonius (Seneca, 
Epist. 88, 24; 88, 21; 90, 7; 90, 23). And Philo of Alexandria (De 
Congressu Eruditionis Gratia XXVI,146; III, 102,15 C. -W.) states 
that it is impossible to discover within the various special sci- 
ences as such the fundamentals and the roots of things, and that 
only philosophy can tell us anything about the latter (comp. David, 
Proleg. 40, 13 ff.). Similarly Ammonius (in: Porphyry, Jsag. II, 12 
ff.) insists that ‘“‘philosophy, as the science of all sciences, alone is 
about everything that exists or is’; in short, that, in accordance 
with Aristotle’s definition of the mpwrn ¢idAogodia, philosophy con- 
stitutes the yvao.s trav bvTwr F Svra, the science of being qua being. 

The many “introductions” or prolegomena to philosophy com- 
piled during the fifth and sixth centuries at Alexandria and used 
by the scholiasts in order to introduce the novice into the prob- 
lematic field of philosophy contain six major definitions of philoso- 
phy, all of them considered authoritative, despite the fact that in 
many respects they must be regarded as mutually irreconcilable 
(Ammonius, in: Porphyry Jsag. 1 ff.; Comm. Arist. IV, 3, 6; David, 
Proleg. XX, 25 ff.; Comm. Arist. XVIII, 2; Elias, Comm. ad Porph. 
Isag. 20, 18 ff., 7, 26 ff., et al.; Comm. Arist. XVIII, 1; Asclepius, 
Comm. ad Metaph. 1, 18; Comm. Arist.. VI, 2; Eustratius, Comm. 
Eth. Nic.; Comm. Arist., XX; Julian the Apostate, orat. VI, p. 237, 
2 ff., ed. Hertlein). According to these ‘‘textbooks”’ philosophy is 
the yraots tev dvTwv F Svra, the science of being qua being, a defi- 
nition which was ascribed curiously enough to Pythagoras, but 
which in effect is nothing but a restatement of Aristotle and as such 
derived from the object of philosophy, a7é rot broxeyévov. The sec- 
ond definition is that of the éduoiwors Oe xara rdv Sivarov, the becom- 
ing like God as far as it is possible. That this definition, which is 
concerned with the end of philosophy (é« vod réXovs), and which has 
been used again and again, goes back to Plato’s Theaetetus, Phaedo, 
and Republic, is obvious. The third definition, which also deals 
with the end of philosophy, instructs us that philosophy is the 
yrao Oeiwy te kal dvOpwrivwy mpayuatwr, the science or under- 
standing of things both divine as well as human. Although it is 
definitely Stoic, for some rather curious reason it was credited 
to Pythagoras, probably on account of the nearly mystic reverence 
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this ancient sage enjoyed during the first centuries after Christ. 
The fourth definition, which considers philosophy a pedérn tov 
Oavarov, a discourse or meditation about death and things of 
eschatological nature, is Platonic (Phaedo) and holds forth on the 
end of philosophy. The fifth definition, which calls philosophy the 
gtria THs godias, the love and pursuit of wisdom, is likewise Pla- 
tonic or perhaps Socratic. This last definition, which attempts to 
explain the meaning of philosophy by resorting to the etymology 
of the term, has also been ascribed to Pythagoras, probably due to 
the efforts of Jamblichus (Vit. Pyth. 58 ff.), Hermias (Comm. Plat. 
Phaedr. 264, 10 ff.), and Cicero (Tuscul. V, 3; 1V, 4). The sixth 
definition sees in philosophy the réxvn rexvav kal émcor nun emcornyar, 
a definition which proceeds from the exalted position it holds (é« 7s 
irepoxyns) among all intellectual and intelligent activities. The 
definition is attributed to Aristotle and has been used extensively 
by Ammonius and his disciples. All these definitions of philosophy 
in their collocation by the Alexandrian scholiasts or expounders 
of philosophy merely prove that at this point in the development 
of philosophy and its history no accurate or unanimous demarca- 
tion or definition of the term philosophy and its meaning or essence 
had been achieved or even seriously envisioned. 


ANTON-HERMANN CHROUST 
University of Notre Dame 
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Ae following remarks have been stimulated by an argument 
Russell develops through three chapters (VI-VIII) of his 
recently published Inquiry into Meaning and Truth. In this part of 
the book he examines the possibility of an analysis of the kind 
commonly known as a sense data analysis, without, however, re- 
ferring to particulars, that is, in terms of universals only. Indicat- 
ing the lines that he thinks such an analysis would have to follow, 
he arrives, tentatively, at the conclusion that it could be carried 
out successfully. Presently I shall criticize Russell’s proposals, and 
I shall also be critical of the reasons he gives for the importance of 
this kind of analysis. To restate the last point, I believe, contrary 
to Russell’s opinion, that a ‘‘particular-free’’ analysis would not 
tend to throw any light on those philosophical puzzles—if puzzles 
they are—which he thinks it would solve. I shall also contend that 
such an analysis is, in fact, impossible, though I agree with Russell 
that, for reasons different from his, its possibility would be philo- 
sophically rather significant. In the first section I shall, in my own 
manner, formulate the problem and what I take to be its signifi- 
cance. In the second section I shall present what I believe is a proof 
of the impossibility of a particular-free analysis. In the third sec- 
tion I shall briefly state my criticism of what Russell does and of 
his reasons for doing it. 


I 
By a sense data analysis I mean an attempt to describe all per- 
cepts, though not necessarily all contents of consciousness, by 
means of a language whose simplest or basic sentences are of the 
kind exemplified by ‘“‘this is green’’ or “this is later than that,” 
where the descriptive universals ‘“green’’ and ‘“‘later’”’ have their 
ordinary (phenomenal) meanings, and where the referents of 
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“this’’ and “‘that” are objects of the sort many philosophers call 
simple momentary givennesses or sense data. The referents of 
“‘this’”’ and ‘‘that,’’ thus used, are often called Particulars. Since 
“particular” has also a purely linguistic meaning I shall, in the pre- 
sent note, capitalize the term whenever it occurs in its nonlin- 
guistic sense. As far as the notion of a sense data analysis is con- 
cerned, there is the further proviso that the descriptive universals 
that can be properly predicated about particulars are the only 
undefined universals needed. In other words, a sense data analysis 
always undertakes to define such descriptive predicates as ‘‘stone”’ 
and “‘tree,”’ that is, the universals predicated of (the percepts of) 
physical objects. For the most part, though not always, there is 
also the explicit claim that predicates such as “‘color,”’ occurring in 
“green is a color,”’ that is, quite literally, all predicates of higher 
type, can be thus eliminated. Important and controversial as all 
this is, for the purpose at hand we can let it go. For, if the referents 
of the basic sentences of an ordinary sense data language can be 
described in a particular-free manner, then it follows that what- 
ever can be said or, if you please, reconstructed in an ordinary 
sense data language can also be said or reconstructed in a language 
of that special kind. And whether or not this is so is, following 
Russell, the one question I have undertaken to examine. But in 
order to state precisely what is meant by “particular-free,’’ one 
must first consider the linguistic meaning of ‘‘particular’’ and dis- 
tinguish it carefully from that of “Particular.” 

As far as I know no philosopher has ever proposed the use of a 
language that is not of the subject-predicate form in the ordinary 
linguistic sense! of ‘‘subject’”’ and ‘‘predicate,’’ a sense common to 
Indo-Germanic grammar and the formal languages of the kind de- 
veloped in Principia Mathematica. In these languages expressions 
that can occur both as subjects and as predicates are, in a purely 
linguistic sense of the term, called universals. The universal 
“green,’’ for instance, occurs as subject in ‘‘green is a color,’’ as 
predicate in ‘‘this is green.’’ Expressions that occur as subjects, 
but not as predicates (and which are not, in Russell’s sense, de- 
scriptions) are called particulars. Whenever I write ‘‘particular’’ 





1 It should be noticed, though, that ‘‘predicate,”’ as here used, includes relations. 
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with a lower-case initial, it ought to be understood in this gram- 
matical sense. Now I am ready to state Russell’s problem. He does 
not suggest that we abandon the subject-predicate schema. Thus 
the analysis he proposes is not particular-free; nor is it, if I under- 
stand him correctly, Particular-free. The point is this. In an ordin- 
ary sense data analysis the referents of the particulars are the 
Particulars. What Russell suggests is an analysis in which the 
referents of the particulars are Universals, or, more precisely, the 
referents of those universals that occur in the basic sentences of an 
ordinary sense data language. It will be noticed that I have now 
extended the device of upper- and lower-case initials to ‘“‘univer- 
sal.’’ Also, it will be seen that ‘‘particular-free’’ is really not a good 
name for the kind of analysis Russell proposes; yet I shall, for want 
of a better term, continue to use it occasionally. If, then, in such 
an analysis the referents of the particulars are to be universals, 
one might ask whether, conversely, the Particulars are to be desig- 
nated by universals. This would indeed be so. But I feel that before 
attending to these matters I should state the advantage which, in 
the opinion of some philosophers, might be gained from a particu- 
lar-free analysis. 

The awkwardnesses in which particularity involves us are many. 
There is, first, a difficulty concerning the psychological or, as I 
would rather say, the phenomenological status of Particulars. As it is 
is usually put, the point is that the content of even the simplest 
awareness is never one or, in the relational case, several quid, but 
always, whether property or relation, a quale, that is, a Universal. 
Against such views one could defend the unqualitied Particular 
by pointing out its indispensability in fixing the location of the 
qualities. But those who are skeptical of Particulars might insist 
that such location is itself a matter of relational structure and 
that the pertinent spatial and temporal relations, themselves Uni- 
versals, are, upon correct analysis, found to obtain among qualities. 
At this point some would, perhaps, speak more cautiously of exem- 
plified qualities; as far as I can see, this caution neither adds to nor 
detracts from the argument.’ If, then, one is on such grounds skep- 





2 The reason for my belief that such caution or qualification is irrelevant can 
be stated in a very ancient terminology: exemplification (predication) is a rela- 
tion secundae intentions. 
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tical of Particulars, one may incline toward the opinion that the 
particulars of an ordinary sense data analysis are, in a manner of 
speaking, artifacts of language. And there is, of course, no better 
way of proving this contention than to construct a usable and ade- 
quate language whose ground layer of particulars refers not to 
Particulars but to Universals. The case of these skeptics would be 
further strengthened if what comes, within the new language, 
closest to being the proper name of a Particular should turn out to 
be a construction, in the sense in which whatever can be obtained 
by the method of extensive abstraction is sometimes called a con- 
struction. However, I do not mean to recommend such vague and, 
to my mind, dangerous usage of ‘‘construction.’’ Outside of mathe- 
matics, extensive abstraction consists simply in the definition of 
descriptive universals from undefined ones; the referents that 
exemplify such terms are, of course, not in any reasonable sense 
constructed. To say the same thing differently, the distinction be- 
tween defined and undefined descriptive predicates, fundamental 
as I believe it to be, does not imply the kind of discrimination, 
either phenomenological or ontological, that is connoted by a 
certain usage of “‘construction.’’* Yet an analysis in which the names 
of the Particulars, or what comes closest to them, turn out to be 
defined predicates would, I believe, realize and, at the same time, 
clarify a further tenet of those who do, on the grounds now con- 
sidered, object to Particulars. 

There is, second, another cluster of awkwardnesses tied up, not 
with the phenomenological status of the Particulars but, rather, 
with the linguistic or, if one wishes to speak loosely, with the logical 
status of the particulars. So it is natural enough that these difficul- 
ties have lately come in for a good deal of attention on the part of 
logical positivists. It seems, though, that a good case can be made 
by historians who trace the issue back to Hegel, to the idealistic 
tradition in general and, perhaps, even to the Eleatics. I have ref- 
erence to the argument about proper names; and “‘proper name”’ 
is, within an ordinary sense data analysis, a synonym for “‘par- 
ticular.”” Readers of Russell’s Inquiry will remember that he uses 





* For a fuller discussion of these issues see my essay on ‘‘Undefined Descriptive 
Predicates,” J. Phil. and Phenom. Res., VII, 1947. 
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at one place the expository device of calling Particulars by such 
names as ‘‘John”’ and ‘‘Henry,” thus replacing the idiomatic ‘‘this 
is green”’ by ‘‘Henry is green.”’ More formally one writes, instead of 
“John” and ‘‘Henry,”’ letters such as a and b. This brings us face to 
face with the difficulty that a and ‘“‘Henry”’ do not connote any- 
thing in the sense in which “green’’ and all other descriptive uni- 
versals do connote an identifiable character. ‘‘This’” and “here,” 
as Hegel already knew, designate everything and, therefore, 
nothing. To put it the way Pierce did, proper names are in- 
dexical, and not presentative signs. So far the argument has run 
parallel, though in a different vein, to the one I have called phenom- 
enological. Pierce’s formulation leads on to a further difficulty, 
the one that makes us prefer a or ‘“‘Henry”’ to “‘this’’ and similar 
spoken gestures. Uneasiness about these gestures as such is one 
of the philosophical motives behind the recent insistence on the 
so-called metalinguistic approach and its impressive technical 
development. Quite untechnically speaking, the idea is that spoken 
gestures represent, informally or idiomatically, the semantical 
tie and transcend, by the same token, the language which they 
thus relate to its referents. So they cannot, according to this view, 
occur in formal or philosophically correct language. The a and b 
we are forced to use for proper names in formal languages have 
indeed the virtue of making it clear that an index taken out of its 
context does not indicate anything. Nor are these signs either 
presentative, like all names of Universals, or structural in the 
the sense in which the connectives and the copula are structural, 
nonreferential, or logical. They constitute, besides the structural 
and the presentative signs, a third class by itself, representing, 
properly according to one view, the category of particularity 
or, improperly according to another, what does not really belong 
in the language itself. If one is of the latter opinion, what is more 
natural than to ask whether one could not build on adequate lan- 
guage in which all nonstructural signs are fully and unambiguously 
presentative, that is, a language whose particulars are on a par 
with its universals in that they all refer to identifiable characters 
or Universals? Thus one is again led to the particular-free lan- 
guage Russell wishes to design. 
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These, I feel, are two groups of good reasons for being interested 
in the problem of a particular-free analysis. Its possibility would, 
as it were, definitely settle the points I have mentioned; or, per- 
haps, I had better say it would settle them as definitely as one 
could ever hope to settle any philosophical issue. This, however, 
does not mean that the actual impossibility of a particular-free 
analysis indicates the unsoundness of the views which such an- 
alysis, if possible, would conclusively establish. Its impossibility 
merely shows that particularity is indeed a fundamental or cate- 
gorial feature of our world. The mistaken belief that this state of 
affairs is irreconcilable with a positivistic metaphysics has some- 
thing to do with the bad reasons that led Russell to investigate the 
problem. But of these matters I propose to speak later. 


II 


A particular-free language cannot even adequately describe per- 
ceptual fields so simple that they can be described by basic sen- 
tences of an ordinary sense data language. In order to prove this, 
I shall show that the usual statements which are needed to describe 
such a field, that is, statements whose particulars refer to Particu- 
lars, cannot be adequately reconstructed within a language whose 
particulars refer to the Universals that present themselves in these 
fields. If one shows this, one has, I take it, also shown that our 
world as it is, or, for that matter, any world in this one categorial 
aspect like ours, cannot be so described. Specifically, I shall con- 
sider, within the specious present, a series of qualitied points. A 
linear arrangement of patches of different shapes, colors (hues), 
and brilliancies exemplifies a perceptual field of the kind I have in 
mind. It will be noticed that, like Hume’s atoms, my ‘“‘points”’ 
are really extended. This is merely a simplifying assumption and 
must not be taken to indicate agreement with Hume’s views on 
continuity, divisibility, and infinity. Agreement or disagreement 
with Hume on these matters is equally irrelevant. For, if one 
could in a particular-free manner describe a world, spatially and 
temporally discontinuous but otherwise like ours, then one should 
also be able so to describe our own continuous universe. The same 
holds true for the number of undefined descriptive characters, 
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that is, in the illustration I have chosen, the number of, by assump- 
tion, unanalyzable shapes, hues, and brilliancies. For again, par- 
ticularity is not in any manner connected with the number of un- 
defined descriptive characters, whether this number be finite, de- 
numerable, or that of the continuum. But before making any as- 
sumption concerning this number I had better explain more care- 
fully the formal aspect of what one would have to do if one were 
to carry out Russell’s program. 

The particulars of the language from which one starts form a 
class, a. Its members—let us call them a, a2, a3, and so on—refer 
by assumption to such Universals as green, blue, round, square, 
bright. The undefined descriptive universals of the language are of 
three kinds. Either they are (1) spatial or (2) of the kind exempli- 
fied by ‘“‘this green is brighter than that red,” where “‘this’”’ and 
“‘that’’ do, of course, not refer to particular instances of these 
colors, which are Particulars, but to particular shades of them, 
which are Universals. Or they are (3) nonrelational predicates such 
as ‘‘color,”’ “shape,” and “‘brilliancy.”’ As far as I can see, the predi- 
cates of the second kind are not at all relevant for the problem at 
hand, and I shall not, therefore, mention them further. The predi- 
cates of the third kind I shall neglect for the moment but shall 
return to them presently. So there are only the spatial relations 
left. Of these there are, under our simplifying assumptions, but 
two; one of coincidence, call it ‘.S,’’ and one of order, call it ‘‘P.”’ 
“‘a,Saq"’ reads ‘‘a; coincides with a’’; ‘‘a,Pa,’’ reads “‘a; precedes 
dz.’’ The statement ‘‘a,Sa,"’ will be true if the field of which it is 
predicated contains at least one point that exemplifies both Un- 
versals mentioned. S is, accordingly, symmetrical and reflexive, 
but not transitive. To fix the ideas, let us further assume ‘‘a,Pa,”’ 
to mean that a; is to the left of a. This statement will thus be true 
whenever it is made about a field that contains at least two points 
so that the left one has the character a; while the right one has the 
character dz. Though the points themselves are serially ordered, it 
is easily understood that P does not have the properties of asym- 
metry, irreflexivity, and transitivity which are characteristic of 
serial order. For in a field in which at least two points have the 
same character di, one has ‘‘a;Pa,’’; in a three-point field of the 
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type aa2a, (say, green-blue-green) one has ‘‘a2Pa,;’’ and ‘‘a;Paz,"’ 
but not, as one would if P were transitive, ‘‘a2.Pa:.”’ 

To describe in our peculiar language a field of the kind con- 
sidered is to state or know all the instances of the relations S and P 
that obtain in it. For this, as far as spatial arrangement is con- 
cerned, is all there is to be known, or, if you please, all that can be 
said in such a language. To ask whether our ordinary language and 
everything we can actually say or know in it about these fields can 
be reconstructed in a particular-free manner amounts, therefore, 
to proposing the following bundling problem. Assume that a given 
class a is the field of two given relations, the first of which, S, is 
symmetrical and reflexive, while no condition restricts the gener- 
ality of the second, P. Do such a, S, and P, if known or given, 
uniquely determine a series ai, Q2, @3, + + + of subclasses of a, 
which may have members in common and which satisfy the follow- 
ing three conditions? (1) There is a subclass to which both a; and 
az belong, if and only if a;Sa2. (2) There are at least two subclasses, 
a, and a, so that a; is a member of a; and az a member of ae, and 
so that a; precedes a2 in the serial order of the subclasses, if and 
only if a,:Pa2. (3) If the relation P holds between one element of a 
subclass a;, and one element of a subclass a2, then it holds also, in 
the same order, between any two elements of these two classes. 
Intuitively speaking, the “‘bundles’’ or subclasses are of course our 
points; they are classes or predicates of our peculiar particulars; 
and the question is whether these predicates can be defined—by 
extensive abstraction, as one says—in terms of the two known re- 
lations. For these to be known or given means, as far as the formal 
aspect of the matter is concerned, that, in the case of S, a set of 
pairs of elements of a, and, in the case of P, a set of such ordered 
pairs are known or given in exactly the same sense in which the 
data of a mathematical problem are said to be known or given. 
What it means for S and P to be given phenomenologically is a 
different matter, and one that does not concern us here. Also, it is 
virtually obvious that the bundling problem has, in the general 
case, either no solution or more than one; only under special con- 





4 It is not required that the two members of a pair are different. 
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ditions will the solution be unique. Yet an explicit argument is a 
little long-winded; so I shall present it in three steps. 

1. In agreement with what has been said before, I shall assume 
that the class a of identifiable characters is finite. The class of all 
bundles or points that are different from each other in the sense 
that they do not exemplify the same characters is, therefore, also 
finite. So are, in this case, the sets of pairs and ordered pairs that 
determine S and P respectively. There is, however, no limit to the 
number of points in fields completely characterized by a finite a, 
S, and P. This can be used to demonstrate the inadequacy of our 
language. Assume that, for a finite a, S, and P, the series a, a, 

- , & constitutes one solution of the bundling problem, and 
assume, furthermore, that P consists of all the ordered pairs that 
one can form from the elements of a. It is easy to see that for such 
a P the series ai, Q2, + + +, Qy, Qi, Qe, * * *, a, and, generally, 
those obtained by repeating the original series of k points any 
number of times are also solutions. I shall, as a next step, show 
that there are solutions of bundling problems with this particular 
F. 

2. Consider the case of five characters, a, b, c, d, e; and make 
both S and P consist of all possible pairs. Form the ten possible 
triples of characters; write them in lexicographical order, abc, abd, 

- cde and call them, in this order, a1, a2, - + +, Qo. Every- 
body can, with a little patience, see for himself that the series ay, 
Q3, G4, Qs, @y is a solution of this particular bundling problem. But 
so is the series a1, Q@3, Q4, Qs, G7, Ag, the series a1, G3, Q4, As, Ag, Az, 
and others. Though it is not difficult to formulate a general rule, 
it is hardly worth while to do so. At any rate, one sees that the 
ambiguity is even more radical than we have already been led to 
expect by the possibility of iteration. All this means, of course, that 
there are fields which differ in number, order, and kind of points, and 
among which we could not discriminate by means of our peculiar lan- 
guage. So this language is, in an obvious and obviously pertinent 
sense of the term, inadequate. Yet there is one objection to this 
conclusion which is, I believe, worth considering. 

3. Some might agree with me that such relatively contingent 
features as continuity and the number of characteristics have noth- 
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ing to do with the much deeper-lying categorial feature of particu- 
larity, but might, at the same time, feel that there are other fea- 
tures, of comparable depth, which I have neglected and which, if 
included in its assumptions, would so modify the bundling prob- 
lem as to make it yield, at least within reasonable range, unique 
solutions. It so happens that there is, indeed, one feature that one 
could not unnaturally connect with particularity and which also 
lies—in the opinion of many, though not in my own—sufficiently 
deep to justify the expectation that its introduction might make 
a difference. I am thinking of the fact that the same monochro- 
matic patch or point cannot exemplify two different colors; that it 
cannot, generally speaking, bear two undefined characters of the 
same “‘dimension.’’ Recognizing these dimensions means, within 
our particular-free language, to introduce the third kind of uni- 
versals, such as “‘color’’ and ‘‘shape,’’ which I have mentioned at 
the beginning of the section. To introduce them formally and so to 
introduce the critical feature amounts to (1) dividing the class a 
into mutually exclusive subclasses 6;, and (2) postulating that the 
relation S does not obtain between any two different members of a 
B-class. But even under this additional assumption very simple 
bundling problems have no adequate solution. Consider the case 
of two B-classes, each of which has two members. One may think 
of two shapes (a), a2) and two colors (6, b2). Choose now S and P 
so that they consist of all the pairs that are possible under the 
additional assumption and you will find that abe, debi, debe, arbi 
and abe, d2b;, a1b;, dob, are two series of points (not to be confused 
with pairs, though each of them happens to bundle two characters!) 
which satisfy the conditions of this particular bundling problem. 
That means, of course, that we could not, in our peculiar language, 
discriminate between two fields that contain the same four points, 
all different from each other, in different orders. Again, the result 
could be generalized; but again, it is hardly worth the trouble to 
do so. For we have already, and as far as I can see conclusively, 
proved the inadequacy of a particular-free language. 


III 
It will, perhaps, be best to begin the discussion of Russell’s argu- 
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ment with a broad and interpretative outline that reveals what I 
have permitted myself to call the bad reasons for his interest in a 
particular-free analysis. So I shall do this first; afterwards and in 
conclusion, I shall gather some detailed comments and criticisms. 

1. Everybody who is but superficially acquainted with Russell’s 
philosophical career knows that the problem of ontological realism 
has never ceased to occupy and, I dare say, to vex him. It is almost 
as if he were torn between what he would probably call phenomeno- 
logical subjectivism or empirical idealism on the one hand and the 
charms of a realistic sanction for what we all accept, in a common- 
sense manner, as the teachings of physics and physiology on the 
other. According to these teachings one might say, in a slight para- 
phrase of certain passages in the Inquiry, that whenever I have a 
cat-percept, then there also is a cat—at least as a rule, and we are 
not concerned here with the exceptions. For Russell the realist, 
such being there of a cat is a piece of empirical impersonal knowl- 
edge; Russell the phenomenalist insists that ‘“‘what we directly 
know when we say [in a perceptual judgment] ‘this is a cat’ is a 
state of ourselves.’’® There is nothing new in all this, neither within 
Russell’s work nor otherwise. New and, in a certain sense, interest- 
ing is the way by which the Russell of the Inquiry proposes to 
escape the classical dilemma. His point of attack is the ‘‘this’’ in 
the perceptual judgment ‘‘this is a cat” or, for that matter, in the 
basic sentence ‘‘this is green.’’ He first spends some time in pointing 
out the mutual substitutability of ‘‘this’’ and such expressions as 
“T-now.”’ The oversimplified and, in my opinion, outright mistaken 
conception of the Self and the perceptual act which probably 
underlies this part of the argument is not now my concern. The 
point is that for Russell the indexical signs, or egocentric particulars 
as he calls them, are the carriers of the subjectivity, in the full 
classical sense of ‘‘subjectivity.’’ Also, Russell thinks—and this 
has something to do with what I have called linguistic reasons for 
the interest in our problem—that all particulars are in a sense like 
“‘this’’ and thus infected by the same subjectivity. If, therefore, 
indexical particulars could be eliminated from our perceptual judg- 
ments, then, he feels, ‘“‘there can be empirical impersonal knowl- 





5 Inquiry, 142. 
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edge, and two men who believe (say) that hydrogen is the lightest 
element may be both believing the same proposition.’’® In case 
there should be any doubt left that the realism issue is behind all 
this, let me add that we read, in the same paragraph, ‘‘that it is 
the ideal of science to dispense with egocentric particulars.”’ Here, 
then, is the main motive and key to the understanding of Russell’s 
proposal to do away with indexical particulars. 

There is also, as a subsidiary motive, the antisubstantialist argu- 
ment. If one regards “‘this is red’’ as a subject-predicate proposi- 
tion, then one finds, according to Russell, ‘‘that ‘this’ becomes a 
substance, an unknowable something in which properties inhere, 
but which, nevertheless, is not identical with the sum of its proper- 
ties.’’? Historically, that is, in view of the role particularity has 
played in the Aristotelian tradition, the connection is quite under- 
standable and prima facie plausible. Also, it is understandable that 
an “empirical” realist wants to dissociate himself from substantial- 
ist views. Structurally, however, Russell’s antisubstantialist argu- 
ment against the Particulars is merely the ontological version, as 
it were, of what I have called, in an earlier section, the phenomeno- 
logical reasons for uneasiness about Particulars. This has some- 
thing to do with my considering Russell’s two motives, both the 
antisubjectivist and the antisubstantialist, bad reasons. And the 
time has indeed come where I must state my grounds for this re- 
jection. I must say, then, with due respect to Russell, that these 
grounds are, at the present stage of the analytical enterprise, obvi- 
ous. Another way of saying the same thing is that they are implicit 
in the purely phenomenological way in which the whole issue of 
particularity and particular-free analysis can be treated and in 
which I have actually treated it in this note. The possibility of a 
particular free analysis is, indeed, an issue within phenomenology 
and, as positivists would expect, amenable to linguistic elucidation. 
But if the issue is one within the given, then the result of such 
elucidation, whatever it may be, cannot possibly bear on questions 
which concern the status of the given and are thus, in a sense, 
about it. Russell’s solution of the classical dilemma, startling at 





6 Ibid., 157. 
7 Tbid., 120. 
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first, is, therefore, purely verbal; and verbal, I am afraid, isnot 
what modern analysts mean by linguistic. 

2. The outstanding characteristic of Russell’s specific proposal 
for the construction of a particular-free language is the introduc- 
_ tion of spatial coordinates as nonrelational Universals. His expo- 
sition of the idea suffers from an abrupt and unnecessary substitu- 
tion of ‘‘physical’’ for phenomenological material. But if allowance 
is made for this complication, the thing amounts to this. To lie on 
a certain distinguished curve in the visual field is, according to 
Russell, a nonrelational Universal (quality) exemplified by all the 
points or patches on such a curve. If this were so, then one could 
indeed, instead of speaking of a certain point being red, refer to the 
bundle consisting of redness and the (spatial) qualities character- 
istic of the co-ordinate-curves at whose intersection the point men- 
tioned lies. Here several comments come to mind. 

To begin with a purely historical observation, one wonders 
whether Russell realizes that his proposal revives the doctrine of 
local signs, which has played such an important part in the nine- 
teenth-century discussion of space perception. The term is Lotze’s, 
but the one who most articulately insisted that there are qualities 
of the kind Russell introduces and, also, that they are intrinsically 
and irreducibly spatial was Helmholtz’s vigorous opponent, Emil 
Hering. Second, as far as the actual phenomenological givenness of 
such characters is concerned, there is no other argument than that 
to which the great British tradition eventually resorts in such 
cases: go and see whether you find it in yourself! I don’t; but per- 
haps that is merely because I am, and not just on phenomenologi- 
cal grounds, convinced of the essentially relational nature of space. 
There is, third, another point that disturbs Russell and which, if I 
understand him at all, comes down to this. Either one assumes that 
no two different points exemplify the same co-ordinate-qualities or 
the device does not do what it is supposed to do, namely, to use 
Russell’s language, guarantee the nonidentity of discernibles. But 
if one does make this assumption then one faces what is, for Russell, 
a further difficulty. That no two points have the same co-ordinate- 
qualities is a piece of generalized knowledge, that is, according to a 
line of thought that goes through the whole of the Inquiry, knowl- 
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edge that is not certain and, perhaps, not even empirical. Yet this 
particular piece of knowledge is of the kind Russell would prefer to 
consider as certain; just as he prefers an analysis in which what he 
conceives to be the identity of indiscernibles becomes analytic. To 
clear up these difficulties, which are, I believe, more apparent than 
real, one would have to analyze our ideas of certainty and identity; 
I do not propose to take up either in this note. It should be noticed, 
though, that I was, in the second section, able to discuss the impos- 
sibility of discriminating, within our peculiar language, among 
fields that contain the same bundle once, twice, or any number of 
times without ever bringing up the philosophical issues connected 
with the notion of identity.* And I have, in doing this, also taken 
account of spatial relations and not, like Russell, arbitrarily re- 
stricted myself to the intrinsic properties of the points, that is, to 
the qualities in the bundles. The last remark leads to my fourth 
and last point. I wish to call attention to the extraordinary manner 
in which Russell neglects the relational aspects of space and pro- 
poses to construct it, in a fashion that reminds one of Hume, 
Hartley, and James Mill, out of qualities conceived in the analogy 
of sensations. Certainly this does not go well with the incipient 
holism that is so noticeable at many places throughout the Inquiry. 
But then, such reluctance to do justice to the fundamental im- 
portance of relational Universals is, I am afraid, not peculiar to 
Russell; rather, it is characteristic of both the materialistic and 
empiricist traditions. This, however, is a large subject, one that I 
have taken up elsewhere.® 
GUSTAV BERGMANN 

The State University of Iowa 





8 The injection of the identity issue is thus but another unnecessary complica- 
tion of the argument. Also, Russell’s conception of identity is inadequate, really 
a fusion between three different notions. Concerning these matters, see my 
“Notes on Identity,’’-Phil. of Sci., X (1943), 163-166; XI (1944), 123-124. 

® See note 3. 
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“THE MEETING OF 
EAST AND WEST” 


N HIS review of the volume bearing this title, in the New York Times, 

Howard Mumford Jones calls it a ‘‘great, difficult, and important” work. 
I agree with this description, except for a qualification on the second 
adjective. The work is bound to be difficult for the layman in philosophy, 
especially if he expects aid from his author in the form of an alluring style, 
but philosophers familiar with the issues canvassed and acquainted with 
the viewpoint from which Northrop’s Science and First Principles was 
written will find it readily comprehensible. 

The book is great because it attacks in philosophic perspective a great 
problem—the most challenging problem which has been thrust upon the 
world at the end of the recent war. This is the problem of establishing a 
unified international culture, in which the aspirations of the various re- 
gions of the world that are culturally distinct and that are powerful or 
massive enough to preserve their heritage will be brought together in 
harmony so that they will sustain and reinforce instead of destroy one 
another. Professor Northrop sees that a major aspect of this problem is 
ideological and zaust be met by an adequate philosophical analysis; it 
is only when mgn comprehend clearly the ideas that lie at the heart of 
alien cultures and thus become able to appreciate objectively their own 
that the mutual understanding can be achieved which constitutes the 
essential foundation of world peace. It is the main purpose of the present 
book to provide such an analysis. The segments of the Western world 
which confront each other in unresolved conflict—Latin America, Russia 
with her satellites, the Anglo-American orbit—are each ideologically dis- 
sected and traced to their historical sources; the distinctive factor dis- 
covered in Western culture as a whole is then compared with the result 
of a similar analysis of Eastern attitudes and ideals. The solution reached 
by this comparison ‘defines a more inclusive truly international cultural 


1F.S.C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West: An Inquiry Concerning World 
Understanding. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1946), pp. xxii, 531. 
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ideal which provides scientifically grounded intellectual and emotional 
foundations for a partial world sovereignty”’ (p. x). 

The book is important because Professor Northrop brings to this task 
a bold, penetrating, and comprehensive insight commensurate with the 
depth and seriousness of the problem. Tempted like other present-day 
philosophers to pick some safe niche within which the standards of ac- 
curate scholarship could be confidently respected, he refuses to escape 
the responsibility to envisage the world problem as a whole and under- 
takes to realize such constructive impartiality in dealing with it as he can. 
He does not avoid the dangers inherent in this ambitious enterprise, es- 
pecially the dangers of oversimplification, hasty generalization, and dubi- 
ous interpretation dictated by selective emphasis. But he rightly sees that 
the philosopher as contrasted with the local specialist must be willing to 
face these risks, and can face them with a good conscience, provided that 
he scrupulously respects all the evidence he has been able to master, and 
makes no claim of finality for his result. 

It would be quite beyond the scope of a review—even a lengthy one— 
to summarize in any adequate fashion the course of the argument and the 
meaning of the solution established. A verbal summary, of course, would 
be easy. The author finds that the key to the understanding of Western 
culture lies in its historic tendency to emphasize the ‘‘theoretic compo- 
nent’ in human knowledge—the component referring to entities which 
are incapable of direct perception but whose reality is established by 
deducing and verifying their observable implications—while the key to 
Eastern culture appears in its emphasis on the ‘aesthetic component”’ 
which refers to entities discoverable by direct perception. Hence the 
answer to the world problem consists in satisfactorily relating these com- 
ponents to each other, so that instead of conflicting they will be sources 
of mutual support and harmony; Northrop believes he can show that the 
solution which promises to achieve this for East and West also promises 
to reconcile the elements of unresolved tension within Western culture. 
But the significance of these phrases cannot possibly be grasped without 
accompanying him in lengthy stretches of his reasoning. Every thinker 
concerned about world affairs today owes it to himself to master the main 
structure of Northrop’s analysis and to put himself in position to decide 
how far it is on the right track. If he finds substantial errors in it, he owes 
it to the world to point them out and to produce if he can a more adequate 
solution. 

It is my conviction that the solution here proposed offers a very signifi- 
cant clue to the understanding of the differences between Eastern and 
Western cultural ideals, and in some measure to an accurate assessment 
of the conflicts between different cultures within the Western world. The 
author seems to me to derive far more from it than it can possibly yield, 
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and to fall into a serious oversimplification; for example, it leads him to 
reduce to insignificance the radical differences between the Hindu and the 
Chinese mentality. Also, his confidence in its adequacy encourages a 
skewed interpretation of many important factors in the world picture. He 
treats of Buddhism, for example, through several pages before mentioning 
the central place that craving as the cause of suffering fills in this religion; 
the reason is that his conception of the ‘‘aesthetic continuum” in Eastern 
thought requires him to hold the concept of Nirvana to be basic in Bud- 
dhism and to interpret the doctrine of craving in relation to it, instead of 
recognizing that Nirvana gains its meaning as the state which results 
when craving is eliminated. But there is valuable truth in his thesis none 
the less; what is needed is further analytic exploration under its guidance 
to determine just what aspects of these cultural differences are dependably 
clarified by it,‘and where it must be replaced by other clues in the interest 
of realistic understanding. 

Besides the defect implied in the above comment, I find two major 
weaknesses in Northrop’s argument which I believe will need to be cor- 
rected in an entirely satisfactory approach to the problem here faced. 

One is a weakness which troubled many readers of his Science and First 
Principles. He is a thoroughgoing rationalist in his interpretation of cul- 
tural history. Not only should man’s idea of what is good be determined 
by a proper understanding of human nature and of the world in which its 
potentialities are realized; Northrop believes that the cultural aspirations 
actually prevailing in human history are determined by the basic scientific 
and metaphysical notions antecedently formed. For example, he thinks 
that the distinctive features of Anglo-American political, economic, ar- 
tistic, and religious development are due to the conception of the human 
mind formulated by Locke as a result of the implications regarding the 
nature of mind arising from Galileo’s and Newton’s physics. I see no 
sound evidence for any such conclusion; rather, it seems to me clear that 
these bearings of the new science on an individualistic theory of human 
nature came in as a weak addition to forces already long at work in this 
direction before Galileo’s discoveries were made. 

The other weakness is even more important. In hoping that his pro- 
posed solution can really reconcile East and West Northrop is implicitly 
assuming that the East can be converted to his interpretation. But is 
there any reason to suppose that this could happen? And would it be a 
good thing for it to happen, if what we want is a reconciliation toward 
which both East and West will actively contribute? His proposal inevita- 
bly reflects the characteristic slant of Western ways of thinking which are 
alien to the Eastern mind; what is needed is to confront it with equally 
comprehensive proposals expressing Eastern ways of thinking, and then 
for Eastern and Western thinkers to work out together a co-operative 
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method by which such proposals can be systematically compared, pruned, 
and synthesized. Only by this process can a genuine and lasting reconcilia- 
tion be achieved. Hence the proposals even more insistently needed than 
those set forth in the present book are proposals as to what such a co- 
operative method would require, and how it would proceed if it is really 
to bring together in equalitarian and democratic harmony the distinctive 
contributions of all living cultures in the world. 
E. A. BURTT 

Cornell Universtiy 


In The Meeting of East and West, Professor Northrop makes a timely 
and anxious effort to discover a means for achieving world accord; he 
also seriously confuses an analysis of a practical world problem with an 
argument in support of his own philosophical theories. Because of this 
confusion, he neither provides a solution to the world problem nor gives 
a satisfactory argument for his philosophical position. The very weak- 
nesses, which have been noted above by Mr. Burtt, are aspects of a con- 
fusion so fundamental that Mr. Northrop’s contribution cannot be re- 
garded as either great or important. 

As Mr. Northrop recognizes it in his first chapter, the problem of 
achieving world harmony requires an examination of the basic ideas and 
values now abroad in the world. By analyzing them to reveal their mutual 
relations, and by resolving the theoretical issues involved in cases of con- 
flict, he hopes to discover how accord may be reached within the West, 
including Russia, and between the West and the Orient East (p. 12). As 
set up in this manner, the problem seems capable of analysis in its own 
terms. 

Yet included side by side with the adequate statement of his problem 
is the machinery which permits him to make of his enterprise an argument 
in support of his theory of epistemic correlations. He here proposes to 
restrict his inquiry to those ideological issues which are ‘‘most influential 
as measured by majority opinion’”’ (p. 12). But the ideology of a majority 
opinion is not necessarily a basic ideal or value. Mr. Northrop rightly 
regards Marxism as basic in Russia, but the sense in which it has captured 
a majority opinion is not equally clear. On the other hand, because the 
influence of John Locke can be seen in the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States, Mr. Northrop can argue that 
certain ideas of Locke in these documents once expressed a majority 
opinion in America; but it can hardly be argued, as Mr. Northrop does 
by implication, that the errors of Locke’s more technical philosophy are 
expressed in a similar manner or are basic components of our culture. This 
failure to define what he considers a basic value and how it is related to 
the expressed ideology of a majority permits him to select as relevant 
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evidence whatever suits the purpose of his philosophical position and to 
exclude whatever is incompatible with it. 

The origin of the present world crisis is located by Mr. Northrop in a 
single philosophical error: the failure of humanity to appreciate that the 
empirically given and the hypothetically inferred are equally genuine and 
equally ultimate components of knowledge, value, and reality. The re- 
ligious mystics of the East, preoccupied with enjoying the empirically 
given for its own sake, have neglected too much the theorizing which has 
given the West its science and practical techniques. The scientific realism 
of the West, seeking its good too exclusively in terms of theory, has not 
sufficiently appreciated the empirically given. The resulting antagonisms 
can be reconciled when both East and West understand that the empiri- 
cally given or aesthetic component and the hypothetically inferred or theo- 
retic component are the necessary complements of each other. The aesthetic 
and theoretic components are joined together in a two-termed relation of 
epistemic correlation. As a sensed color has its correlated wave-length, the 
datum and the hypothesis being equally necessary each to the other, so 
East and West complement each other: East and West direct each other 
to that aspect of knowledge and reality which each has so far neglected 
(p. 454). Between East and West thus conceived, no conflict. The conflicts 
within the West itself can also be reconciled by epistemic correlations. 
Analysis will reveal, thinks Mr. Northrop, that Anglo-American economic 
theory takes as fundamental the psychologically introspected desires and 
wants of the aesthetic component. Marxism regards as basic what is in 
part the scientific theoretic correlate of such immediately sensed wants. 
To reconcile this difference and to resolve the resulting political and social 
conflicts, the parties to the dispute must recognize that the empirically 
given wants, and the hypothetically inferred materialism of Marx, are 
aspects of two equally real and ultimate components, neither of which can 
be emphasized at the expense of the other (p. 465). 

That this too easy solution of all world problems in terms of epistemic 
correlations excludes much evidence relevant to the fundamental problem 
is nowhere so obvious as in the chapter on the United States. The funda- 
mental problem requires an analysis of the United States in all its com- 
plexity. And the reader is led to expect it, because the chapter on Mexico 
quite adequately reveals the contributions to Mexican culture made by 
the Toltecs, Spanish, French, Roman Catholics, and moderns. Mr. North- 
rop’s enthusiasm for Mexico in fact carries him quite away. Though in 
speaking of the Orient he insists the Westerner need not go there in order 
adequately to understand it (p. 321), he is so anxious to take us to Mexico 
with him that we know he spent a ‘‘novel but wearisome day”’ (p. 15) on 
the Sunshine Limited traveling from San Antonio to Mexico City. But his 
treatment of the United States is neither enthusiastic nor informed. Be- 
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cause his theory of epistemic correlations requires him to locate, trace, 
and correct a philosophical error, he devotes most of his treatment of the 
United States to an examination of the philosophical tradition beginning 
with Locke. Locke is the arch-villain in the West. Locke made of man a 
mental substance, blank and atomic; he condemned the genuine and ulti- 
mate empirically given to the limbo of secondary qualities and mere ap- 
pearance (pp. 80 f.). Into our Declaration of Independence and into our 
Constitution were imported Locke’s defective theories of human nature 
and society; from 1860 on, our business practice employed the bad 
laissez-faire economics derived—through Hume, Bentham, Adam Smith, 
and Jevons—from Locke. And these two ideas, Locke's social and political 
theory on the one hand, and laissez-faire economics on the other, consti- 
tute the major components in the Anglo-American culture of the United 
States (p. 136). Later developments on the American scene are collected 
in a section entitled ‘‘The New Deal.’’ In this section, Mr. Northrop 
manages to relate to Franklin Roosevelt the diverse activities of Clerk 
Maxwell, John Steuart Curry, Einstein, Bishop Berkeley, Kant, Royce, 
Hegel, and Bosanquet. Yet even in this twentieth century, in the inade- 
quate platform of the Republican Party, we still have the errors of Locke 
(p. 153). The philosophically minded will henceforth know how to vote. 
That in many of these pages Locke might with difficulty identify views 
attributed to him—civil laws are mere conventions, prescribed by neither 
God nor nature, having their only authority in private opinion (p. 87)— 
that Northrop never distinguishes between what Locke said and what can 
be deduced from certain aspects of his thought—this kind of thing is per- 
haps less objectionable than Northrop’s unwarranted exaggeration of 
what may be Locke’s genuine error in technical philosophy. For even if it 
was an error to posit a mental substance and to regard the empirically 
given as an appearance, it is not this error in this form which has passed 
into the cultural heritage of America. At most, the founding fathers were 
guilty of a mistake in social and political theory deviously derived from, 
but never justified in terms of, Locke’s technical philosophy. If Thomas 
Jefferson was ‘‘so completely dominated by Locke’s ideas’ (p. 107), and 
if Locke’s theory “‘prescribes no relation between the persons, or mental 
substances, making up society’”’ (p. 87), how strangely must Jefferson 
have come by the idea that moral rules are implanted in man by God ‘“‘to 
govern him in his associated as well as individual character’’ (public ad- 
dress, Jan. 10, 1808). That self-evident truths and God-given inalienable 
rights may be indefensible on Locke’s metaphysics and epistemology 
seems not to have minimized their importance to Jefferson; it ought not 
therefore to have minimized their importance in Mr. Northrop’s con- 
sideration of Jefferson. More basic and more characteristic than this 
mangled Locke are the Crisis Papers of Paine, who is not mentioned in 
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this chapter. Our literary movements, our frontier traditions, our religious 
heritage, our inventiveness and mechanical genius—none of these are con- 
sidered on their own terms, and some are not considered at all. In this 
chapter of ninety-eight pages, for every reference to Jefferson or an Ameri- 
can, there are approximately four references to Locke; Galileo is men- 
tioned as often as Lincoln; Newton, Jevons, and Adam Smith receive more 
attention than Washington, Hamilton, and Jackson; C. I. Lewis’ name 
appears twice—but Lewis and Clark, Twain, Andrew Jackson, Paine, and 
Jonathan Edwards are missing. These omissions taken together with this 
mistaken emphasis, can help no American to understand himself, a con- 
dition presumably of his understanding his relation to others. 

From the fact that Mr. Northrop failed to do for the United States 
what his fundamental problem required and what he actually did accomp- 
lish with some adequacy for Mexico—from this, it does not follow that he 
must fail equally with England, Germany, Russia, and the East. But he 
does so fail, because the argument demands that the theoretic component 
of epistemic correlations be found in the West, and that the genuinely 
aesthetic be located in the East. Hence through the West, the error of 
Locke must be pursued; through England, where it is tempered but not 
corrected by Aristotle and Hooker; through Germany, where Kant, stem- 
ming from Hume, passes it along to Hegel and Fichte; and finally into 
Russia, where Communism accepts it in Marx. That Germany has one of 
the greatest musical traditions; that England has Shakespeare, Donne, 
and Blake; that Russia has a literature, a religion, and a music—none of 
these can adequately be examined in their appropriate place. Bach is 
considered only as proof that Locke must be wrong insofar as he is forced 
to regard all mental substances as equal in capacity (p. 94). Ten lines 
from Shakespeare’s ‘‘Coriolanus” are quoted as typical of the way in 
which the West has made the “aesthetic component the handmaid of 
theoretical doctrine”’ (p. 308-309). The importance of the Greek Orthodox 
Church for all the Slavic peoples is not considered in connection with 
Russia but is peculiarly found significant among the Western influences 
in India (p. 411). 

Mr. Northrop must locate genuine art and genuine religion in the 
Orient. Here alone, the people as a whole are concerned with the immedi- 
ate enjoyment, in and for itself alone, of the aesthetic component. Bud- 
dhists, Hindus, Confucianists, and Taoists are all alike preoccupied with 
an intimate appreciation of the empirically given. This aesthetic factor 
has two aspects: in it one can distinguish particular, determinate sensa- 
tions from the experienced indeterminate continuum in which the par- 
ticular sensations occur. And Eastern mystics—like Western mystics— 
agree in finding this undifferentiated continuum the primary and signifi- 
cant aspect of the aesthetic component. Few would object to this expla- 
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nation of mysticism. But Hindus, as well as many Buddhist sects, possess 
elaborately formulated theories; and the Buddhists, especially, have de- 
veloped a school of intricately detailed painting which seems in part repre- 
sentational. Mr. Northrop feels compelled to explain these. But his expla- 
nation of Hindu systems as non-Western in nature, because the symbols 
refer either to immediately apprehended factors or to the determinate 
things which are asserted not to be true of the indeterminate (p. 364)— 
this explanation fails to consider that a Western pleasure-pain psychology 
also refers to immediately apprehended factors, and that certain Western 
philosophical theories have sought to define the Absolute by a process 
involving negation. His special interpretation of Buddhist painting abuses 
the English language and confuses the issue: “‘ . . . the symbolic reference 
of Buddhist Oriental art is from the formalized, determinate, differenti- 
ated aesthetic qualities in their sensed immediacy to the equally immedi- 
ately apprehended indeterminate aesthetic continuum”’ (p. 351). As he 
cannot mean by this that a relation of reference holds between the de- 
terminate and indeterminate aspects of an immediate experience in which 
these aspects are distinguishable only for analysis—and mystics deny 
that the determinate can ever adequately refer to the indeterminate—he 
must mean to deny any relation of reference at all. He would then be 
asserting that the determinate and indeterminate aspects of the given are 
present together in any moment of complete aesthetic appreciation. But 
this is surely true of all aesthetic appreciation, and the structure and 
content of all art must be such as to make this possible. It is especially 
true of Western music. Even the particular ideas in the ten lines quoted 
from ‘‘Coriolanus”’ are, insofar as they are poetry at all, held together by 
their rhythms and sounds in what Mr. Northrop would call an indetermi- 
nate continuum. The fact is that Mr. Northrop agrees with the mystics 
generally in attributing a superior reality and value to this indeterminate 
aspect of the aesthetic component, experienced immediately and in the 
absence of its local and particular sensations (p. 395). For this reason, he 
apparently cannot approve of Western poetry and music in which the 
determinate and indeterminate aspects exist together in that delicate 
state of equilibrium which ought to approximate what he means by an 
epistemic correlation in art. All of this merely illustrates the futility of 
artificially dividing up the world in terms of two categories for the express 
purpose of putting it back together again. The West may be poor in 
mystics, but it is rich in art; the East may lack science, but it possesses 
and utilizes theory. 

Mr. Northrop’s major error, however, is his failure fully to appreciate 
Oriental quiescence and tranquility in relation to Western vitality. The 
Oriental is a mystic not merely because he is an aesthete, but in some 
measure because he considers life a grim battle. From the very beginning, 
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one of the major appeals of Buddhism was its offer of salvation to people 
who had conceived themselves chained to caste and to a wheel of rebirth. 
The Buddha's Eightfold Path and the Four Noble Truths are a means to 
salvation which may be ecstasy on its positive side, but which is, on its 
negative side, an escape from craving and desiring, the cause of suffering. 
A man who has never experienced a moment of mystic insight will hardly 
abandon the goods of this world to accept the discipline of the various 
Oriental yogas unless he has already put a low value on such goods or 
found them impossible of attainment. For the mystic’s conviction follows, 
and cannot precede, his moment of enlightenment. The mysticism of the 
East is therefore a symptom of a still more profound difference between 
East and West, a difference, namely, between a people who repudiate and 
a people who accept the claims of desire. Had Mr. Northrop been less 
concerned with the error of Locke, he might have recognized that relevant 
both to the world problem and to his theory of epistemic relations is an 
analysis of the relation between desire and reason. 

For the world problem is one of discovering how to mediate the conflict 
of desire within the West, and how to protect from a desirous West an 
East which so far has found desire an evil. And Mr. Northrop’s problem 
is to find a place for desire in his scheme of epistemic correlations. De- 
siring, because it is not theory, must fall into the immediately given of 
Mr. Northrop’s aesthetic component. Yet it is unlike the other aesthetic 
factors which Mr. Northrop considers. It differs both from a perceived 
color and from an aesthetic experience in that it issues outward into action 
directed to possess the desired object. It differs too in using reason, not 
merely as a tool to guide activity, but frequently to rationalize and justify 
the action in terms of some ideal. The problem is how to test this ideal. 
Epistemic correlations are inadequate, as they are presented to us here, 
because it is wholly possible that what Mr. Northrop regards as a given 
datum will not in fact be the same for two diverse desires. This difficult# 
is apparent in Mr. Northrop’s easy assumption that the immediately 
given and the hypothetically inferred are equally ultimate values because 
they are equally necessary conditions of knowledge. Yet these two compo- 
nents may function very differently in terms of the different desires and 
purposes of an artist, a scientist, and a man of practical affairs. For these 
diverse desires, these components may have diverse values. Because Mr. 
Northrop, failing to analyze desire, has not shown that this cannot or 
ought not be the case, he leaves the people of the world with neither a 
theoretical nor practical solution to their problems. The politically wise 
and realistic Czechs must continue to say: we are the bridge between East 
and West; it is only a matter of who shall tread over us. 

STUART M. BROWN, JR. 
Cornell University 
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THE LOGIC OF 
NATURALISTIC ARGUMENTS 
AGAINST THEISTIC HYPOTHESES 


I 


N “Naturalism and Religion’! Professor Sterling P. Lamprecht 

throws into relief some fundamental objections to theism from the 
standpoint of naturalism. What is at stake, however, is not only the va- 
lidity of theistic hypotheses but the nature of philosophical methodology. 
For the attack on theistic hypotheses does not spring from animosity to 
religion but from dissatisfaction with philosophical procedures used his- 
torically and recently in arriving at religious conclusions. We are here 
concerned to evaluate this naturalistic approach to religion as a part of a 
total philosophical program. 

Naturalism comes onto the philosophical stage as the sponsor of philo- 
sophical urbanity and freedom from theological dogmatism and moral 
impositionism. In this mood it is the philosophic censor keen to sift the 
chaff of wishful thinking from the wheat of well-founded religious truth. 
In this mood, the naturalistic protest against orthodoxy is directed not so 
much against religion as against pontificating about the nature of one 
realm of being by deductions from a totally different sphere. Insofar as 
the naturalist thus insists on an open philosophical court in which evi- 

ence from the natural world receives a careful hearing, he enlists and 
deserves the support of all who believe in the philosophic mission. 

But this is not the whole story. Naturalism in another mood would 
have more than its day in court; it would rule the court. It pontificates 
as to the possibilities and limitations of religious truth. In this mood, it, 
like the orthodoxies, is most conscious of method in achieving truth and 
emphasizes the ascetic requirements of strict empiricism. Naturalism 
would thus seem to expose itself to the very mistake which it finds in the 
exponents of supernaturalism. That it succumbs to this error of impo- 
sitionism we shall now see as we follow the logic of the naturalistic case 
against the existence of God. 





1 Chapter II in Naturalism and the Human Spirit, ed. Y. H. Krikorian (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1944). All references will be to this book. 
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II 


“‘Naturalism,”’ Professor Lamprecht tells us, ‘‘means a philosophical 
position, empirical in method, that regards everything that exists or oc- 
curs to be conditioned in its existence or occurrence by causal factors 
within one all-encompassing system of nature,’’ however “‘ ‘spiritual’ or 
purposeful or rational some of these things and events may in their func- 
tions and values prove to be”’ (p. 18). Professor Lamprecht also says that 
though ‘‘Naturalism does not stand or fall with rejection of the arguments 
for the existence of God,” it does stand or fall with its acceptance of a 
strictly empirical method and its refusal to believe a matter of great 
moment when no evidence can be found (p. 36). 

In the name of ‘‘strictly empirical procedure,”’ therefore, the naturalist 
criticizes a type of argument for God developed by thinkers like Pringle- 
Pattison, Ward, Sorley, Taylor, Tennant, and Temple in England, and 
by Hocking, Macintosh, Brightman, Hartshorne, Calhoun, Montague, 
and Lyman in this country. In general, these thinkers develop hypotheses 
about God which coherently embrace both the data of existence and the 
data of value; they deny priority to any one realm of experience, be it 
scientific or religious. One may find that these thinkers and others are not 
equally cogent or faithful to the total experiential data, but their method- 
ology is unmistakably empirical as they develop hypotheses which inter- 
relate the various aspects of human experience. But Lamprecht chides: 
‘Some philosophers, seemingly intrigued by the prestige which the empiri- 
cal tradition today enjoys, want to call themselves empiricists merely 
because they consent to reject those beliefs that can be shown to contra- 
dict ascertained facts’’ (p. 18). Naturalists, however, ‘‘take the empirical 
method more seriously,”’ for they seek ‘‘to distinguish the varying degrees 
of probability which ideas seem to have, to accept as beliefs only those 
ideas that are well accredited, and to entertain any further ideas only as, 
hypotheses or hopes or fancies. They reject satisfaction as a requisite test 
for truth, except such satisfaction as is found in the discovery of strict 
conformity of idea to ascertained fact’’ (p. 18). In other words, the nat- 
uralist, in accordance with strict empirical procedure, refuses to espouse 
the existence of God unless there is direct evidence of Him within the 
realm of fact. Only one type of “‘satisfaction’’ is philosophically legiti- 
mate. An idea of God consistent with the facts, implied by the facts, sug- 
gested by the facts, even if it renders the facts more intelligible or life more 
satisfactory, is not tenable, for there is no direct testimony ; at best it re- 
mains an interesting and momentous hope or hypothesis. 

But when we ask the naturalist: Is empirical procedure the criterion or 
norm for the facts to which ideas must conform? we discover that a fusion 
has surreptitiously taken place between the method of truth-finding and 
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the criterion of truth. Empirical method is now more than the method of 
solving problems by hypotheses consistent with experience. Empirical 
method is now the scientific method or criterion of truth. It has become the 
method of solving problems by developing hypotheses which are not only 
consistent with sensory experience, but which can sooner or later make 
specific sensory differences. However, when empirical method is thus re- 
stricted, it is no longer the method for finding truth about any possible 
realm of being, but the method which restricts the realm of being to what 
can be known by that procedure. Professor Sidney Hook may say: ‘“‘As 
for decreeing what does or can exist, there is nothing in scientific method 
that forbids anything to exist. It concerns itself only with the responsi- 
bility of the assertions that proclaim the existence of anything’”’ (p. 42). 
But if the responsibility of assertions is to be judged by the capacity of 
those assertions to guide the kind of operations which the physical and 
social sciences rely upon, then scientific method does forbid the assertion 
of any being which cannot be ascertained by operations involving public 
perceptual observation. If the only responsible assertions we can make are 
those which are in accordance with a method which was adapted to sen- 
sory reality, then it is clear that this method, strictly applied, does indeed 
legislate for all reality. The hook which efficiently caught medium-sized 
fish in the ocean of reality is now being used as the criterion for all life in 
the ocean; what can’t be caught by that hook cannot be. 

Thus to attack naturalism is not to attack scientific method or ‘‘to be 
free to believe whatever voice speaks to us’’ (p. 43). There can be no 
serious objection to establishing a method for the physical realm and then 
extending that method to equivalent aspects in the biological, psychologi- 
cal, and social realms. If the naturalist, basing his plea on past achieve- 
ments, asks for more time to acquire the data and hypotheses to deal 
more adequately with the problem of mind and values, then both na- 
‘turalist and nonnaturalist can pursue their problems peacefully. 

But the naturalist is asking for more than this. Bewailing our ‘‘failure 
of nerve ”’ (p. 43), he rules out all past religious hypotheses because they 
do not fit the requirements he now lays down as he extends his method- 
criterion for a given area to all areas. And he objects when some who 
resist this extension call themselves empiricists. 

Such thinkers, who come to believe in God by way of empirical method, 
consider themselves empiricists because they, in accordance with the 
empirical tradition in philosophy, are not willing to accept any a priori, 
religious or rationalistic, as an adequate basis for knowledge about God. 
They insist that any ideas of God square with human experience as a 
whole, whether organized (as in science) or not yet organized. They are 
unwilling that any one aspect of human experience be given priority. For 
this reason they reject not scientific findings but the findings of naturalists 
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who seem to dictate one pathway to reality and at the same time to leave 
such questions as the purpose of the world unanswered simply because 
the answers can’t possibly conform to the requirements of their specific 
version of empiricism. Religious empiricists such as those mentioned 
would be the first to grant that their results do not have the same degree 
of probable truth as most of the findings of science. But they would also 
claim that their hypotheses do greater justice to experience in all of its 
aspects, sense-data, values, “‘iniuitions,’’ and hopes. With the Platonic 
Socrates they pray for insight as they enter territory which seems to be 
mined against philosophical advance, but move they must with their 
hunches and with their knowledge of the world and man. 

When naturalists point out the difficulties with specific religious hy- 
potheses, they are performing a useful function (as when Lamprecht 
states his dissatisfaction with the ambiguity in theistic accounts of God’s 
relation to man). But when the naturalists point out that theism is un- 
tenable because it doesn’t fit the requirements of a restricted empirical 
method, there simply cannot be a meeting of minds. A reductive dogma- 
tism, as dogmatic as ancient orthodoxy, bars the way. The following 
specific objections to the God-hypothesis which Lamprecht raises support 
this conclusion. 


Ill 


The traditional ontological argument cannot stand in the face of any 
empirical critique. But the naturalist finds the cosmological argument also 
untenable because it rests on a ‘‘supposition for which there is no empiri- 
cal evidence,”’ namely, ‘‘that where there is order there is manifestation of 
mind”’ (p. 32). 

Now I submit that if there is no empirical evidence for the generaliza- 
tion that where there is order there is mind, it is only because ‘‘empirical”’ 
means ‘“‘checkable-by-sense.’’ There may be other types of order than 
order-instituted-by-mind, but that mind, as we know it, is an ordering 
agent cannot be denied except by a materialistic and deterministic phi- 
losophy which itself has to admit the prima facie mental teleology which 
it explains away. And that the order which constitutes ‘“‘Nature’”’ re- 
sembles an order characteristic of mind at its best is a hypothesis which is 
closer to the facts as we know them than any other hypothetical expla- 
nation of order. 

There are difficulties in the cosmological argument, but to object to it 
on the ground that there is mo supporting empirical evidence is to reveal an 
underlying bias which outlaws it and the question which it is supposed 
to answer, namely: Is there any independent, self-sufficient cause? One 
may answer that question in the negative, but one may not by-pass it 
with the answer: There can’t be, because we can’t find one with our 
method. 
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The teleological argument is meant to make clear that the causal order 
is ultimately an expression of the means-to-end order which characterizes 
mind-order at its best. Both the older and the newer teleological argu- 
ments call specifically for a mind-order which fights for ends, using a 
stable order of causal means! Whatever their weaknesses the teleological 
arguments certainly united into one argument the moral, aesthetic, and 
religious values envisioned in the ontological argument, and the causal 
sequences of the cosmological. For Lamprecht to say, with Hume and 
Kant, that the teleological argument depends on the cosmological, and to 
reject it for their reasons, is to invoke once more a sense-bound empiricism 
and its legislation for reality.” 

But the naturalistic exposé of the weakness of theistic arguments re- 
veals its own reductive bias most clearly as it deals with another issue. 
Thinkers like Aquinas, A. E. Taylor, and Whitehead have found it possi- 
ble to believe that from the contingency in the space-time world one could 
infer a self-sufficient Deity. Lamprecht argues that ‘‘to go from existence 
and events that are contingent to an entire world that is contingent seems 
difficult and may be an instance of the fallacy of composition”’ (p. 34). It 
may indeed. The problem is real and the field is open for hypotheses. 

Now, the hypothesis of a timeless, self-sufficient God reflects the con- 
viction that it is less coherent to suppose that contingency is the final 
truth about the world as we know it or the universe as a whole. The hy- 
pothesis forces us to expand our intellectual horizon and the horizon of 
the world by suggesting that contingency stands as a part or phase of a 
total cosmos which is itself not contingent. It holds that the physical 
world is not to be considered a ‘‘world-as-a-whole’’; that it is incoherent 
to conceive of it thus except for certain nonphilosophical purposes. 

The naturalist, however, holds that ‘‘it seems questionable whether the 
world-as-a-whole can ever be the subject of empirically verifiable propo- 
sitions’ (p. 34). This contention is once more based on the Humean 
analysis that since cause and effect are categories which apply to relation- 





2 To add that the teleological argument rests on a ‘‘fundamental confusion be- 
tween two quite different meanings of ‘purpose’—purpose as design or intent or 
plan, and purpose as utility or harmony or adaptation,” is to suggest that the 
latter is a better interpretation when that is the point at issue. Does harmony 
or utility or adaptation lend itself to a simpler and less forced interpretation than 
that of mind as fighter for ends? The theist holds that what is called purposeless 
harmony in the world is of such a nature that it is most adequately interpreted 
as the display of a Mind capable of grander rational themes and moral-aesthetic 
aims than is the finite fighter for ends. It may be suggested that Kant might have 
been fairer to all the data, both teleological and dysteleological, had he been will- 
ing to follow a suggestion of Hume’s Cleanthes and accept the God to which the 
teleological argument pointed. Some religious empiricists, like Montague and 
Brightman, have argued for a finite God. 
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ships within the world, the statement: ‘‘The world-as-a-whole is an effect”’ 
is meaningless. As long as the word ‘“‘cause’”’ is used in the very same sense 
for the Agent or Being on whom the world-as-a-whole is said to depend, 
then there is no answer to this objection. But while the word ‘‘cause”’ 
appears in ‘‘First Cause,’’ the definition of this Being as self-sufficient or 
causa suit, should not have misled us into the supposition that the same 
sort of sequential relation was meant, despite resemblances. 

Furthermore, the plausibility of this naturalistic objection, let alone its 
strength, rests, let it be remembered, on Humean postulates. Of course 
it will be impossible to verify ‘‘empirically’’ the world-as-a-whole. How- 
ever, what the theist contends in this argument is that the world-as-a- 
whole as defined by the scientist and the sense-bound empiricist is not the 
whole of being. If the naturalistic world-as-a-whole suggested no further 
questions, one’s mind might rest there, but questions can be asked. Sug- 
gestive hypotheses are forthcoming from philosophers who are quite 
aware that their more comprehensive hypotheses cannot in the nature of 
the case have the degree of probability credited to scientific hypotheses. 
But what their hypotheses cannot receive in the way of accurate verifica- 
tion they make up for in importance for the meaning both of existence and 
knowledge, as Lamprecht grants (p. 37). If man, nature, and value can 
be grounded in the structure of reality, if the heroic struggle which natu- 
ralism espouses can be considered to have the conscious support of God, 
then nothing in the way of critical knowledge and careful living need be 
lost, and much may be gained. 


PETER A. BERTOCCI 
Boston University 
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EDUCATION FOR MODERN MAN. By SIDNEY Hook. New York, 
The Dial Press, 1946. Pp. xiv, 237. 


The jacket of this volume promises ‘‘a profound and challenging study: 
of modern education”’; while the book has many admirable qualities, it 
must be confessed that the text does not fulfill the promise. 

That it is the work of an experienced teacher is clear. Professor Hook 
not only expounds classroom techniques but employs them. The chapter 
on the teacher is the best in the book. Even so, he confuses the ‘‘formal 
rudiments” with ‘‘the arts of teaching’ and makes the absurd assertion 
that some are good teachers ‘‘without learning the arts of teaching” 
(p. 174). In his exposition the author not only employs the arts, -but also 
the tricks, for example: the pun, ‘‘a pot of Russian message”’ (p. 55); the 
sarcastic jibe, ‘‘if we like the word, spiritual” (pp. 72 and 207); the pre- 
judicial association, ‘‘in the army, in the church, in the political party, in 
the penitentiary” (p. 180); the flippant wisecrack, the teacher ‘‘who courts 
popularity ...should leave the classroom for professional politics” 
(p. 189). 

Basically the book is an assault upon the ‘‘metaphysical”’ approach of 
Robert Maynard Hutchins and a defense of the scientific experimentalism 
of John Dewey. Indeed if one were wholly dependent upon this volume for 
his knowledge, it would appear that Mr. Hutchins never,made a sound 
observation or Mr. Dewey an imperfect one. In fact, Mr. Hutchins seems 
to have much the same effect upon Professor Hook as King Charles’s 
head had upon Mr. Dick. 

The volume is not an objective presentation of evidence and a state- 
ment of a reasoned conclusion. It is essentially partisan; the conclusion is 
stated first and arguments are marshaled in its support. At times the theme 
is developed with all the apparatus of logic, but adjectival facility helps 
beg the question when that seems desirable. Or a sneer can replace reason 
as a means of demolishing an opponent: “‘After all, the better part of one’s 
waking hours is spent on earning a living unless one is a man of leisure, a 
prize fighter or a college president’”’ (p. 160). The author vigorously ob- 


. jects to inferences drawn from his own writings, but to make a point 


which the text of a quotation will not warrant he resorts to forced con- 
struction based on “‘overtones’’ (p. 92). These are not the techniques of a 
“study.” 

“If he is interested in teaching, as well as in the promulgation of what 
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he believes to be the truth, he [the teacher] will make the discussion of a 
controversial subject an occasion for cooperative thinking’”’ (p. 123). This 
pious precept is honored in the breach in this volume. The author does 
not think co-operatively about religion, for example. He contemptuously 
admits that it ‘may have therapeutic uses for the tender-minded”’ (p. 46), 
but holds it essentially divisive (p. 65), afraid of criticism, and hostile to 
good teaching (p. 180). 

In the midst of the book occurs a synoptically classified argument in 
favor of a ‘“‘planned welfare economy.”’ Professor Hook identifies the cen- 
tral problem—whether liberty can survive under planning. In reaching 
the conclusion that we can have both, he rejects the experience of history 
and depends upon ‘‘analysis.’’ He does not apply here the acid test he 
demands of a religious concept: believers ‘‘owe us a proof that the im- 
mortal soul... exists. So far not a shred of valid experimental evidence 
has been adduced to warrant belief in its existence”’ (p. 21, italics sup- 
plied). In advancing his own socio-economic-political ideal no experimen- 
tal evidence is adduced. His conclusion is mere assertion, vague in its 
terms: ‘‘A planned economy need not be total, and it may operate under 
plural forms of participation and control’’ (p. 64). 

The book is marked by historical generalizations breath-taking in their 
scope and assurance. The founders of our nation ‘‘in everyday affairs... 
lived forward; in affairs of the ‘mind’ they thought backwards” (p. 49). 
After 1929, “the permanent crisis of American economy began”’ (p. 52). 
“The discomfiture produced by critical analysis and ‘exposures’ arose 
from a fear that what was said about the deficiencies of American democ- 
racy, and about the gap between professions and performance, might be 
true’’ (p. 118). That is mind reading with a vengeance. Perhaps this his- 
torical recklessness reflects an inadequate appreciation of the uses of the 
past in teaching. 

One educational! reason for heavy emphasis upon study of the past goes 
wholly without notice. The past is the only era in which we can trace the 
consequences of specific decisions. Problems today are as exigent as ever, 
as complicated as ever, alternative policies are pressed as eagerly; but 
since we cannot fully foresee the future, we do not certainly know the 
consequences of current choices. By reference to earlier human experi- 
ences we can form sounder judgments. To study how effect follows cause, 
only the past is available. It is failure to note this that leads to such obvi- 
ously absurd phrases as ‘‘the permanent crisis’; ‘‘permanent”’ is a very 
large word to be tossed about with such insouciance by a philosopher. 

The chapter on vocation is vague and unsatisfactory. “The crucial 
question”’ is how the student should be prepared to earn his living. The 
author opposes “‘training’’ and wants preparation to be part of liberal 
education because ‘‘the problems on the job are applications of scientific 
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knowledge in contexts of social values and human relationships”’ (p. 157). 
So far so good. Emphasis should be upon ‘‘basic princtples that govern a 
whole class of practical skills’ (p. 167). That is a generalization to which 
‘giving organizational form’’ admittedly offers ‘‘tremendous”’ difficulties 
(p. 168). The words that suggest solutions of these difficulties are plati- 
tudinous and not concrete. We are faced with a familiar formula: one of 
Hutchins’ more extravagant statements is riddled; Dewey is quoted. A 
footnote refers to Antioch. That is about all. It is notable, in this connec- 
tion, that Antioch’s program, as highly publicized some time ago as St. 
John’s more recently and, in its own way, just as assertive, is not subjected 
to the same searching criticism with respect to the correspondence be- 
tween ends and means. Nor is it held to the ‘‘scientific’’ requirements of 
an educational ‘‘experiment,”’ such as are discussed in connection with St. 
John’s (pp. 198, 199). 

An appendix of thirty-three pages repeats the arguments against the 
St. John’s idea that were scattered through the text, and it adds others in 
more organized form. 


HENRY M. WRISTON 
Brown University 


THE BASIS OF CRITICISM IN THE ARTS. By STEPHEN C. PEPPER. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1945. Pp. xii, 177. 


Readers of Mr. Pepper’s World Hypotheses (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
University of California Press) will remember his thesis that there are 
four philosophies—mechanism, contextualism, organicism, and formism 
—each of which, while incompatible with the others, is nevertheless capa- 
ble of so handling the evidence as to offer a fairly consistent and adequate 
cosmology. Each, to be sure, has its defects, yet it was the author’s view 
that any one of them was rather better than some eclectic combination of 
two or more of the pure theories. It was, indeed, rather hinted that a 
philosopher would do well to work within some single World Hypothesis, 
giving to it what improvements he could. (The neo-Thomists offer us but 
one good way of philosophizing; Mr. Pepper was more liberal—he offered 
us four!) The present volume is an attempt to carry the theory of World 
Hypotheses into the field of aesthetic criticism.'In this field also, he tells us, 
there are four fairly adequate critical theories, each of which has the 
backing (his own word) of one of the credible world hypotheses, and he 
therefore calls them by the same names. In the present volume, however, 
Mr. Pepper appears to be more tolerant of eclecticism, for he writes: 


The only element of novelty in the standpoint of these lectures is the thesis 
that there are at present a number of equally adequate criteria, which need to be 
kept in mind and adjusted to one another for the full understanding of the aes- 
thetic value either of a single work, or of an artist’s total achievement (p. 16). 
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_ Moreover, at the end of the volume he even goes so far as to offer in a 


single sentence a sort of ‘synthetic definition of the worth of a work of art 
by combining all four criteria. 

Each type of criticism is based on a survey of the factual data of art, 
starting with the rough, common-sense notion of the field, but issuing in 
a descriptive or “real’’ definition of it. What we call a standard is a 
quantitative criterion (pp. 28, 32-33). Standards are developed directly 
out of the definition of the aesthetic field as given by the critical theory. 
They are quantifications of the characters noted in the field. There are 
therefore ‘‘as many standards as there are quantitative dimensions con- 
tained in the complete definition of the field.” 

In his study of the four critical hypotheses, Mr. Pepper begins with the 
one he calls the mechanist. The underlying world hypothesis is material- 
istic atomism; the dependent psychology, associationism; the relevant 
ethics, hedonism. ‘‘Things liked for themselves would thus be the field of 
aesthetic values, and the values would lie in the feelings of pleasure and 
displeasure” (p. 44). The quantitative standards are ‘‘the intrinsic di- 
mensions of pleasure and displeasure, namely, the number, duration, and 
intensity of them” (p. 45). The best representatives of this theory are 
Pater, Santayana, and Prall. Of these most use is made of Santayana, on 
the ground that he is the clearest and most consistent. The aesthetic 
theory of the contextualist, whose philosophy Mr. Pepper derives from 
James, Peirce, F. C. Schiller, Bergson, Mead, and Dewey, he formulates 
as follows: ‘‘The more vivid the experience and the more extensive and 
rich its quality, the greater its aesthetic value’ (p. 57). Again he says 
that ‘‘the stress is on the experience, the unique quality of the experience, 
and it is this that is quantified to give the contextualistic aesthetic stand- 
ard’”’; and to show its relation to hedonism he quotes from an article by 
Otis Lee to the effect that ‘‘pleasures, pains, and interests, . . . are among 
its constituents, but it is itself an independent unit’’ (p. 57). The only 
aesthetician referred to aside from Dewey is Irwin Edman, from whom he 
quotes a striking passage; but readers of Mr. Pepper’s earlier volume, 
Aesthetic Quality, will recall that he himself was then a ‘‘contextualist,”’ 
although it seems clear from the present volume that, if he favors any one 
of the pure types at all, he prefers ‘‘formism.”’ It is interesting to notice 
that, although Mr. Pepper contrasts the mechanist with the contextual- 
ist very sharply, he finds them alike in their skepticism of the possibility 
of ‘‘objective’’ judgments of taste, the one because of the relativity of 
pleasure, the other because of the relativity of a situation or context. 

The third world hypothesis is organicism, the philosophy of objective 
idealism, which stresses the internal relatedness or coherence of things. 
Applied to art, its characteristic criterion becomes the integration of 
feelings (p. 74). As representatives of this theory in aesthetics, Mr. Pepper 
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cites Schelling, Coleridge, Hegel, and Bosanquet, but of the four he makes 
chief use of the last for illustrative purposes. In the light of this theory, 
the quantitative dimensions that yield standards of beauty are two; “‘the 
degree of integration and the amount of material integrated. By degree of 
integration is meant the thoroughness with which feeling connections are 
carried out in the aesthetic object”’ (p. 79). 

The definition of formistic standards of criticism obviously gives Mr. 
Pepper much trouble. He begins by setting forth some of the evidence 
for the formistic world hypothesis, but then frankly admits well-known 
objections to it. After trying one after another of the possible or histori- 
cally important aesthetic theories which he regards as formistic, he even- 
tually comes out with the following formulation: “Art represents and 
gives expression to the natural norm by giving satisfaction to the normal 
man. This normal man is not an average, but the biological and psycho- 
logical—that is, the descriptively arrived at—ideal man’”’ (p. 113). In 
another place, he defines the normal man as “simply the healthy man, 
healthy in mind and body” (p. 103), and much emphasis is given to the 
superior capacity of such men, and of societies containing them, to sur- 
vive (pp. 100, ror). 

Finally Mr. Pepper undertakes an essay in concrete criticism by apply- 
ing in turn all of the aesthetic criteria, first to Shakespeare’s sonnet be- 
ginning ‘“‘When to the sessions of sweet silent thought,’’ and then to one 
by Gerard Manley Hopkins commencing “I woke to feel the fell of dark 
not day.’’ While Shakespeare passes brilliantly all the four tests, Hopkins 
fails in all except the contextualistic. From this, Mr. Pepper concludes 
“It is safe to say that Shakespeare’s sonnet is a poem of exceptional 
beauty, and that Hopkins’ sonnet is one containing much beauty of a sort 
but marred by much ugliness, so that its aesthetic value is far below 
Shakespeare’s poem”’ (p. 138). It is clear from this—and the author says 
as much—that he thinks all four criteria should be applied to a work of art, 
and that as a result of such application an ‘‘objective’’ judgment can be 
arrived at. He even attempts a synthesis of all four criteria in a definition 
of beauty as follows: ‘‘An experience of beauty is one vivid in quality, 
highly organized, and a source of immediate enjoyment to a normal 
mind, or an object of beauty is a normal perceptual integration of feelings, 
highly pleasant, and vivid in quality’’ (p. 141). The book ends with a 
Supplementary Essay entitled ‘‘The Aesthetic Work of Art,’’ which seeks 
to display the interrelation of the physical art thing or continuant with 
the psychological and cultural factors in the funded perception called the 
aesthetic experience. 

Whatever one may think of the argument of this book, no one can read 
it without pleasure. It is written with that combination of almost childlike 
directness with philosophical sophistication which is the ‘‘vivid quality” 
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of Mr. Pepper’s writing. Here is a philosopher whose freshness of vision 
has not been spoiled by speculative subtlety. Accordingly, not the least 
valuable parts of the book, in my estimation, are those which Mr. Pepper 
would probably regard as relatively unimportant—the charming, shrewd, 
concrete analyses, as of ‘‘Glycine’s Song,’’ and the bits of aesthetic com- 
mentary scattered here and there. But I must say, reluctantly, that I have 
many misgivings with regard to the philosophy of this book, the original- 
ity and brilliance of which, nevertheless, I greatly admire. 

First of all, I do not take much stock in Mr. Pepper’s disillusioned 
doctrine of the Four World Hypotheses. As a philosopher, I rather resent 
being imprisoned therein, even if I am given a choice of four cells, with 
some freedom to roam from one to another and occasionally to open all 
the doors and dwell in the resulting, still confining four-room compart- 
ment. A philosopher should study the world each time afresh, learning, 
of course, from the philosophers of the past, but never for a moment both- 
ering himself to note whether he is a formist, contextualist, or what-not; 
for only thus can new insights be won. So let us study art directly, and not 
concern ourselves with water-tight theories. Mr. Pepper is at his best 
when he forgets them. And I do not think any great art critic has ever 
been a pure formist, contextualist, organicist, or mechanist. As an exam- 
ple, I shall now offer a little proof of this with regard to Walter Pater, 
whom Mr. Pepper classifies as a mechanist and cites as a first-class case 
of a critic whose aesthetics was dependent on his world hypothesis (p. 16, 
top), although I could as easily prove my point from Santayana’s writ- 
ings. 

According to Mr. Pepper, a mechanist can recognize only the following 
dimensions of pleasure—number, intensity, and duration. But Pater 
speaks repeatedly in the Preface to the Renaissance of quality of pleasure 
—now would this make him a contextualist? For example; ‘“‘The aesthetic 
critic, then, regards all the objects with which he has to do, all works of 
art, and the fairer forms of nature and human life, as powers or forces 
producing pleasurable sensations, each of a more or less peculiar or unique 
kind’”’ (italics mine). Or let me recall the famous passage on color from 
Sandro Botticelli; ‘‘And yet, the more you come to understand what imag- 
inative coloring really is, that all color is no mere delightful quality of 
natural things, but a spirit upon them by which they become expressive to 
the spirit... .”’ Or take this from “‘Shakespeare’s English Kings,” in A ppre- 
citations (p. 203): “‘Just there in that vivid single impression left on the 
mind when all is over, not in any mechanical limitation of time and space, 
is the secret of the unities—the true imaginative unity of the drama” 
(italics mine). And when in the Postscript to Appreciations he writes: 
“‘The individual writer or artist is certainly to be estimated by the number 
of graces he combines, and his power of interpenetrating them in a given 
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work”’ (italics mine), does that make him an organicist? Finally, when in 
Marius the Epicurean (I, p. 147) he wrote: ‘‘Nay! the products of the 
imagination must themselves be held to present the most perfect form of 
life,” was he a formist? 

But what seems to me really unfortunate is the way Mr. Pepper clings 
to the conception of the work of art as a texture—his favorite term in his 
earlier volume, Aesthetic Quality. He writes constantly of ‘‘materials’’ and 
their handling, as if the artist were fundamentally a craftsman working 
with a given stuff. Well, there is, of course, that side of art, but a work of 
art is essentially a creative expression of personality, and only so is it fine 
art. Curiously, almost at the close of his book, Mr. Pepper recognizes 
this—but in a footnote! (P. 136, note 3.) If he had taken this standpoint 
from the beginning—that art is expression, not a mere texture—he might 
have been able to see that the various criteria of art which he stresses— 
pleasure, vividness of quality, integration, and normality—are not sepa- 
rate or separable; that they do not issue from World Hypotheses, but from 
the effort of the artist to achieve, through expression and by way of imag- 
ination, peace and wholeness within his own soul and in communication 
with his alter ego; and that therefore no artist or sensitive art critic has 
failed to recognize them, whatever his World Hypothesis.! All through his 
chapter on formism Mr. Pepper approaches but never reaches this insight. 

There is a final point, intimately related to the foregoing, wherein I 
find myself in fundamental disagreement with Mr. Pepper. He calls his 
theory an empirical theory of criticism and is at pains to assure his read- 
ers that he is seeking out the ‘“‘factual grounds” of criticism, on which ob- 
jective judgments of works of art can be achieved. He thinks it strange 
that people should base a skeptical view of aesthetic judgments on the cir- 
cumstance that they are matters of personal preference. ‘‘Asif human pref- 
erences were not facts,’’ he says, ‘‘and as if they did not have a firm 
basis in the structure of human behavior and the human mind”’ (p. 17). 

Well, to be sure, preferences are facts; but I should like to remind Mr. 
Pepper that they are a special kind of fact, very different from any state- 
ment about fact. For when a man says that he wishes something or prefers 
something, what he wishes or prefers is not necessarily fact at all. If I say 
that I wish, or would prefer, that World War II would be the last, I am 
not saying that it either will be or will not be the last, and surely I am 
not saying that it is the last. I still have that wish although, since every 
nation except the defeated ones is preparing for World War III, I am al- 
most sure that there will be another and therefore World War II is not the 





1 Of Cézanne even, Vollard wrote: ‘‘He worked above all to find expression for 
the agitation of his inner life . . .. Cézanne was haunted by his old dream of the 
a priori creation of a design which should directly embody the emotions of his 
inner life.” 
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last. The bearing of all this on aesthetics is as follows: If, as I should hold, 
all standards are expressions of preferences (or wishes), it is not possible to 
establish or refute them by any mere survey of facts or evidence. Applying 
this truth to art, that is what Kant meant when he said that there cannot 
be a science, but only a Kritik of the beautiful. Accordingly, you cannot 
verify a critical principle merely by an induction from the facts of art, 
as you might establish a World Hypothesis by assembling all the facts in 
the universe you could lay your hands on. Moreover, since critical judg- 
ments are expressions of preference rather than statements of fact, one is 
not surprised to find disagreement concerning them, for one gets used to 
disagreement in regard to preferences generally; and, although one is dis- 
turbed by it, one is not disturbed in the same way as when one finds dis- 
agreement in regard to facts. This is not to say that a study of works of 
art as human facts can throw no light on aesthetic criteria, for the simple 
reason that sometimes our wishes are realized; and when they are, we can, 
as it were, deduce the wish from the fact. But they seldom are completely 
realized—very seldom even in art; few works of art are perfect. To dis- 
cover aesthetic principles we must combine self-knowledge of desires— 
what I have called ‘‘the straightening of the aesthetic conscience’’—with 
observations of the facts of art. This is not to say, either, that agreement 
or objectivity in matters of taste is impossible; but only that it is a differ- 
ent kind of agreement and objectivity than agreement and objectivity as 
regards matters of fact and has to be arrived at by somewhat different 
methods. The failure to recognize these points obfuscates a delightful and 
stimulating, and through many pages, illuminating book. 
DEWITT H. PARKER 

University of Michigan. 


LA CONSTRUCTION DE L’IDEALISME PLATONICIEN. Par 
JosErH Moreav. Paris, Boivin et Cie, 1939. Pp. 516. 

L’AME DU MONDE DE PLATON AUX STOICIENS. Par Joseru 
MorEAv. Paris, Société d’Edition ‘“‘Les Belles Lettres,” 1939. Pp. 200. 


These two books, though published some years ago in France, have 
come to this country for review only since the close of the war. It 
would be unfortunate if the accident of their publication just before France 
was Closed to us for so many years should prevent their receiving proper 
notice here, since they contain a very thoughtful, learned, and in some 
respects very original interpretation of Platonic idealism. 

The larger of these two works traces the systematic structure of Plato's 
thought, from its beginnings in the Socratic discussions on education and 
morals, to the epistemological and metaphysical doctrines of the Republic 
and the other dialogues of Plato’s middle period. The later dialogues, M. 
Moreau believes, do not revise, but rather confirm, the idealism of the 
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middle period. The main lines of Plato’s thought, as M. Moreau presents 
them, are very simple. Reflection on conduct shows the necessity for a 
clear understanding of one’s ends, and for the mastery of techniques that 
will realize them. At the same time, reflection on voluntary activity shows 
that every act of will implies a search for an ultimate end, supremely 
valuable and supremely desired. Thus spiritual activity reveals itself 
subjectively asa hierarchy of ends or purposes, and objectively as a system 
of techniques and moral norms. The Ideas are not separate and substantial 
entities; they are eternal models elaborated by Spirit to serve as norms of 
its own activity. Transcendent and a priori they are, but they are not 
absolute. The only absolute in Platonism is spiritual activity, of which the 
Good is the final end and the substantive expression. © 

Thus Plato’s philosophy is a genuine idealism, in the modern sense of 
the term, since it does not recognize any objective world independent of 
mind. Like modern idealism also, it finds the best example of knowledge 
in mathematics, where the mind attains certitude precisely because it is 
dealing only with notions of its own construction, whose nature is trans- 
parent to reason, and whose relations are expressed in hypothetical prop- 
ositions. But for Plato the world of mathematical physics is a hypothet- 
ical construction, a world of nominal essences, to use Locke’s phrase. For 
these nominal essences to become genuine categories of being requires the 
discovery and affirmation of a higher and different kind of idea (the Good, 
the system of moral norms) from which the realm of mathematical-phys- 
ical structures can be deduced. This is the meaning of Plato’s distinction 
between dianota and nous, of the subordination of mathematics to dia- 
lectic, and of his emphasis upon the necessity of conversion if the soul is 
to apprehend the Good. In Plato’s idealism the primacy belongs to the 
-practical reason. 

This interpretation is not so startling, after due reflection, as it may 
seem when stated thus briefly, without the explications des textes so copi- 
ously provided in M. Moreau’s volumes. Nor is it altogether novel. One 
thinks readily of Natorp’s insistence that the Platonic Ideas are “‘laws, 
not things.’’ As Robin has remarked, such an interpretation of the Ideas 
is contradicted less by the texts than by the realistic tendencies of Greek 
thought (Construction, p. 470). To this Moreau very properly replies that 
the very question at issue is whether idealism did not come to full clarity 
in Plato, though it was abandoned by his immediate successors and re- 
covered only by the Neo-Platonists of Alexandria. Indeed M. Moreau’s 
interpretation is based on too much learning, is too penetrating, and 
throws light on too many otherwise obscure regions of Plato’s thought, to 
be given any but the most earnest consideration. 

In the second of his two works, M. Moreau tells a part of the story of 
the abandonment of this idealism by Plato’s successors. The soul, accord- 
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ing to Plato, is the principle of organization by whose operation the Good, 
in the cosmos and in human conduct, passes from essence to existence, 
from eternity to the temporal order of phenomena. This dialectically 
established and ontologically transcendent conception of the world-soul 
gave way, after Plato’s death, to an empirical hylozoism, based upon a 
cosmo-biological analogy and culminating in a kind of astral theology. In 
a series of excellent analyses M. Moreau traces this process in the Epi- 
nomis, in Aristotle’s cosmology and biology, in the fragment on the world- 
soul attributed to Philolaus, in the ‘‘Pythagorean memoirs” of Alexander 
Polyhistor, and lastly in the fragments of the older Stoics. It is evident 
that Stoic cosmology, despite the rationalism and teleology which gave it 
a superficial resemblance to Plato’s thought, was simply a systematic and 
especially persuasive expression of this essentially unplatonic hylozoism. 
GLENN R. Morrow 
University of Pennsylvania 


THEORY AND PRACTICE IN HISTORICAL STUDY. A Report of 
the Committee on Historiography. Social Science Research Council, 
Bulletin 54, 1946. Pp. vii-ix, 1-177. 


“To help clarify thought about history and to aid historians in teaching 
and writing it’’ is, as stated in Merle Curti’s foreword, the purpose of the 
Committee in presenting its Report. The Committee assumed that in 
history, as in other branches of knowledge, there are a number of proposi- 
tions which workers in the field would in general accept as asserting basic 
premises of inquiry, methodological precautions, desirable techniques and 
principles, and relations with neighboring disciplines. Twenty-one Prop- 
ositions, preceded by definitions of certain basic terms used in them, that 
is, history, historical method, historiography, and scientific spirit in his- 
tory, constitute Chapter V, the concluding essay. A sixth chapter by 
Ronald Thompson is a well-chosen and arranged Selective Reading List on 
Historiography and Philosophy of History. The Propositions are the brain 
children of Committee deliberations upon a statement couched by Charles 
A. Beard and then midwived by submission to members of the Research 
Council and seventy historians. Of the latter, thirty-five replied, fifteen 
being in substantial agreement with the ideas expressed, twelve in partial 
agreement, and eight admitting little or no legitimacy. While the final re- 
vision presented in the Report would presumably satisfy some of the ob- 
jections, the Foreword leaves little doubt that the Propositions will appear 
to a considerable number of historians to be of dubious genealogy. 

That the Report as a whole “‘has contributed to a fuller understanding of 
certain methodological problems in the writing of history’’ is the modest 
and well-warranted belief of the Committee. For the contributors to the 
Report, the Propositions of Chapter V as nub of argument, analysis, and 
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definition in the four chapters preceding are regarded as bringing home to 
the doorstep of historians offspring to be acknowledged and adopted. 
American historians have tended to shun theory with a virginal rectitude 
thought proper to ‘‘scientific’’ history; but the professed purity that has 
resisted the seductions of theory in Croce, Collingwood, and Beard him- 
self has not been innocent of philandering with assumptions. There is 
general agreement in the Report that historical practice cannot do with- 
out theory, and that overt critical cognizance of theory is better for prac- 
tice than unacknowledged dallying. 

In Chapter I, “Grounds for a Reconsideration of Historiography,” 
Beard calls attention to the following contradiction as having central 
importance for anyone concerned with the pertinence and utility of his- 
torical studies. On the one hand, ‘“‘the idea of having recourse to history 
in a search for firm guidance to effective action’’ seems an absurd idea to 
practical men of affairs (although it did not seem so a century ago). On the 
other hand, appeals to history appear in profusion in the speech and writ-: 
ing of these same men who ignore the products of professional historians. 
Whatever the explanation of this contradiction in thought—and some 
part of the explanation might reasonably be attributed to shortcomings 
of professional historical practice in the ‘‘scientific’’ tradition—its exist- 
ence is disturbing and the more so in view of the time-dependent status of 
human affairs, including this contradiction itself. The modern belief in 
the temporalistic and, in this, the pluralistic and relativistic character of 
both history as actuality and history as written places a premium upon 
knowledge of how the present has come to be asit is. It is surely noextrav- 
agant argument, if all human affairs are time-dependent, to contend as 
Beard does for the need and obligation of historians ‘‘to examine their 
assumptions, procedures, and results’’ in the business of selecting, repre- 
senting and interpreting continuations and changes in the time-processes 
of history. 

Chapter II, ‘‘Controlling Assumptions in the Practice of American 
Historians,’’ by John Herman Randall, Jr., and George Haines, IV, makes 
out a convincing case for assumptional history-writing in the United 
States, where histories, in the principles of selection which they employed, 
have undergone continual change. The chapter is devoted to showing that 
the very historians ‘‘who claimed to make no assumptions and to have no 
principles of selection”’ as a divestment appropriate to ‘‘scientific’’ history 
did in fact rely upon certain assumptions in connection with the problems 
of their place and time. The transition of historical study from literature 
to professional, institutionalized discipline is emphasized as having pro- 
vided the framework of assumptions and principles of selection employed. 
Since 1910, controversies stirred up by a minority within the American 
Historical Association have increasingly stimulated reflections upon 
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methodological and interpretative questions previously slighted. 

Both the selective nature of histories and the objective relativism of his- 
torical knowledge emphasized in Chapter II are thoroughly illustrated 
in Howard K. Beale’s contribution (Chapter III), ‘‘What Historians Have 
Said About the Causes of the Civil War.”’ Historians’ explanations are 
shown to “depend upon the background and training of the writers, upon 
the time and place in which they lived and wrote, and upon their philoso- 
phies of history and of life or their lack of any conscious philosophies.”’ His 
study, as Beale states in drawing some conclusions from it, illustrates ‘‘the 
difficulty and danger of all generalizing about historians or about history.” 
Put positively, it illustrates the statements made in Chapter II that 
knowledge is ‘objective’ in history only for some determinate context, 
and that ‘‘successive periods have seen successive hypotheses receive spe- 
cial emphasis.”’ Beale also judges that there has gradually emerged a more 
complex but more clear and nearly accurate understanding of the causes of 
the Civil War, to which a critical recognition of how personal point of view 
affects history has made its contribution. If the argument for historical 
relativism in Chapter Ii does not suffice in itself to carry conviction, then 
Chapter III is the key chapter of the Report, for it is hard to see how the 
corroboration which Beale presents in his study could be gainsaid. 

The lack of a consistent terminology in the writing of history and the 
desirability of clearing up ambiguous and conflicting usages were faced 
by the Committee. As a start in the direction of a dictionary of historical 
terms, fifty words were selected with the idea of collecting and collating 
usages from historical works and of having definitions formulated from 
these. Sidney Hook, employed as definer, came to the not surprising con- 
clusion that no commonwealth of self-consistent definition could be de- 
rived from rugged individualism. Chapter IV, ‘‘Problems of Terminology 
in Historical Writing,”’ introduced by Beard with “‘illustrations’’ by Hook, 
is, in the terms defined, a set of short, critical essays, the longest (six 
pages) on ‘‘cause.’’ No attempt was made to reformulate the illustrative 
definitions in the ‘‘light’’ of usages, actual or desirable, of historians, al- 
though usages were examined in making the definitions. It should be 
added that neither were some of the statements made in the Report re- 
formulated where they were called into question not merely terminologi- 
cally but theoretically. The outstanding instance occurs in the usage of 
“history as actuality.” 

Hook writes; ‘‘What is sometimes called ‘the totality of historical 
actuality’ is no more the subject-matter of the scientific historian than 
the ‘totality of the actuality’ of a falling body is the subject-matter of the 
physicist.’ The usage of “history as actuality’ (Chapter I) as ‘‘the total- 
ity of history,’’ further qualified (Chapter V) as ‘‘the unrecoverable to- 
tality of the past,’’ comes into contradiction with Hook's assertion and 
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with the main relativistic argument. History as actuality is defined, by 
Beard, as “‘all that has been felt, thought, imagined, said, and done by 
human beings as such and in relation to one another and to their environ- 
ment since the beginnings of mankind's operations on this planet.’’ It is 
this unrecoverable totality which is no subject matter of historical knowl- 
edge for three reasons: gone is gone, historical knowing is selective, and 
histories in their occurrence are pluralistic. When economic maladjust- 
ment or any other event or process is said to have occurred in this total- 
ity (italics Beard’s), the past is metaphorically likened to a container. 
And when Beard writes: 


History-as-actuality, with which historians are bound by their very office to 
be concerned, includes all the humanistic sciences and all the data upon which 
they draw for formulas...and it is against knowledge of this comprehensive 
history [italics mine] that the abstractions of the humanistic sciences are to be 
checked for validity, 


the “all” or “totality” of this ‘comprehensive history”’ is no subject- 
matter of one or more histories—not if the argument about relativistic 
selection and unrecoverable totality is correct. Knowledge for a deter- 
minate context admits no comprehensive context-of-contexts known to 
historians by which to check either humanistic sciences or their own 
histories. 
EDWARD W. STRONG 

University of California. 


FROM MAX WEBER. Essays in Sociology. Translated, Edited, and with 
an Introduction by H. H. GertH and C. Wricut MILts. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1946. Pp. xi, 490. 


In this volume the translators have collected from Weber’s writings 
a number of typical studies on a wide range of sociological subjects. Some 
were originally complete lectures or addresses, some were chapters or parts 
of chapters in more extended works. Weber’s work lends itself better to 
this kind of selection than would the work of a writer who developed his 
ideas more completely and more systematically. Throughout his whole 
adult life Weber suffered from psychoses that made him unable to work 
during long periods. These times of enforced idleness were interspersed 
with periods of intense activity in which he got through phenomenal 
amounts of work. The total amount of his writing was very considerable, 
but it was in a sense episodic: selections in this book are asa rule not more 
fragmentary than they are in their original context. In any case Weber’s 
books seldom followed a simple outline. He interspersed his argument with 
observations and digressions which were essentially parenthetical. There 
may even bea gain in taking it out of the elaborations in which he wrapped 
it. 
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The translation is clear and adequate to the sense of the original. It is 
not, however, entirely free from Germanisms that mark it as translated 
English, and there is occasionally a use of words that may puzzle a reader 
wholly without German. For example, he may not immediately gather 
that ‘“‘principally” means “‘in principle” and not “‘chiefly.’’ The translation 
of Weber’s German is a formidable task which is sure to present real un- 
certainties about the extent to which liberties can legitimately be taken, 
but a translation will be a welcome aid and time-saver, even for scholars 
whose German is reasonably fluent. The book should give to Weber’s socio- 
logical thought a wider public and more precise understanding. His 
theory of the relationship between Calvinism and capitalism, which has 
been the part of his work best known to American readers, has perhaps 
had more consideration than it deserves, but certainly it has not always 
been understood in the context of his thought. The translator's Introduc- 
tion is a careful and an understanding analysis of Weber’s biography, his 
political activities, and his leading scientific ideas. 

Weber’s sociological and political writing affords an interesting docu- 
mentary representation of the German intellectual before the first World 
War, as well as a collection of brilliant and original scientific hypotheses. 
He was the type of universal scholar that the German university pro- 
duced before the day of more rigid specialization, with a magnificent 
equipment of ancient and modern languages, with a professional educa- 
tion in the law, and with the broadest reading in literature, history, theol- 
ogy, and philosophy. So far as personal belief was concerned he was 
without religion, but religion and ethics were the subjects with which his 
sociological speculation was largely concerned. The idealist and conserva- 
tive tradition that came from Hegel and that produced the historians of 
Ranke’s school was becoming a little old-fashioned. The materialist and 
economic and radical tradition of Marx, robbed of its revolutionary fervor 
but rendered more learned by scholars like Kautsky, Mehring, and Bern- 
stein, was putting forward an analysis of the sources of power in modern 
political and economic society. In this analysis culture and ethics and 
religion figured as ‘‘superstructure”’ erected on the foundations of power. 


Weber was never a socialist in his politics, nor overtly a Marxist in his 


social philosophy, but Marx’s thought was the key of his sociological 
thought. Of American writers he reminds one most, perhaps, of Thor- 
stein Veblen. 

In his politics Weber was by inheritance and by conviction a “‘liberal,”’ 
but a liberal in the German sense, which is so puzzling to English and 
American liberals. He defined the state as a ‘‘community that successfully 
claims the monopoly of the legitimate use of physical force within a given 
territory’’ (p. 78). He was a nationalist who accepted a nation as a kind of 
ultimate unit without subjecting it to the criticism that he applied to 
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other cultural groups. In 1894 he said flatly: ‘‘Our ultimate yardstick of 
values is reasons of state and this is also the yardstick for our economic 
reflections”’ (p. 35). Like all Germans he admired Bismarck as a political 
genius and the architect of national unity. He was proud of his record as 
an officer, and in 1914 he welcomed the ‘‘great and wonderful war.”’ Yet 
he detested the Kaiser and obtusely regarded him as the cause of Ger- 
many’s moral isolation in 1918. He condemned Bismarck’s persecution of 
Catholics and socialists, and he excoriated the generally low intellectual 
capacity of German political leadership, whether on the side of the Jun- 
kers or the Social Democrats. He consistently used his great influence in 
the universities in behalf of able Jews and socialists who had little or no 
hope of academic advancement. He lacked equally illusions about aristoc- 
racy and belief in democracy. To a strong sense of obligation to take 
part in politics he added the intellectual’s finical distaste for party politics, 
and in characteristic German fashion he kept a high sense of personal 
morals and a cynical acceptance of national imperialism in separate com- 
partments of his personality. He exemplified the impotence of intellectual 
liberalism in a society where liberalism had neither economic nor political 
roots. 

Apart from its original and penetrating insight into particular problems, 
Weber’s systematic sociology, like his political opinions, ran in terms of 
strong contrasts. He produced what was perhaps the last of those philos- 
ophies of history which Léon Brunschvicg described as the ‘darling 
vice”’ of the nineteenth century—the general formula for social evolution. 
In fairness it should be said that, despite this effort, Weber was too good 
a historian to take a theory of unilinear development with great serious- 
ness. He started from Marx’s conception of economic determinism, and 
his first effort was to extend the scope of this generalization. Marx’s specif- 
ic principle that capitalistic industry detaches the worker from the in- 
struments of production appeared to Weber to be only one case of a more 
general rule. In all branches of social development organization detaches 
the individual from the direct application of his activity. Centralized gov- 
ernment detached the feudal ruler from the direct and personal exercise of 
power and interposed a bureaucratic system between him and his subject. 
Military organization detached the soldier from a direct personal exercise 
of violence. Modern scientific organization is detaching the scholar from 
direct relationship to his problem and its solution. Everywhere the rule 
of social development runs toward the creation of bureaucratic organiza- 
tion and control, and everywhere bureaucracy brings discipline and a re- 
duction of freedom and a sense of frustration for the individual. 

Against this tendency to bureaucracy and routine, which for Weber is 
at once inevitable and frightening, his sociology sets the ‘‘charismatic 
leader’’—the genius or prophet who in times of social stress is imagined 
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to possess supernatural power in his own person, and who breaks through 
all the restraints and regularities of bureaucracy. 

In contrast to any kind of bureaucratic organization of offices, the charismatic 
structure knows nothing of a form or an ordered procedure of appointment or dis- 
missal. It knows no regulated career, advancement, salary, or regulated and 
expert training of the holder of charisma or of his aids . . . . The holder of charisma 
seizes the task that is adequate for him and demands obedience and a following by 
virtue of his mission. His success determines whether he finds them (p. 246). 


But this too was frightening for Weber. He sees in democratic leadership 
this unpredictable and irrational quality of charisma. Of English parlia- 
mentary elections he said in 1918: “‘One may call the existing state of 
affairs a dictatorship resting on the exploitation of mass emotionality” 
(p. 107). He is reported to have instructed Ludendorff in the ways of 
democracy: “In a democracy the people choose a leader in whom they 
trust. Then the chosen leader says, ‘Now shut up and obey me.’ People 
and party are then no longer free to interfere in his business. .. . If the 
leader makes mistakes—to the gallows with him” (p. 42). Naturally 
Ludendorff replied, ‘‘I could like such a democracy.”’ It is not reported that 
Ludendorff became a leading exponent of democracy; perhaps he was too 
old to learn or perhaps he already knew too well what Weber had to teach 
him on the subject. 

Thus for Weber’s general sociological theory social evolution is an alter- 
nation of bureaucratic rationalization and eruptions of charisma, as for 
Marx it is an alternation of logical or dialectical development punctuated 
by outbreaks of contradiction and revolution. The power of the charis- 
matic leader never lasts, for it cannot be transmitted. The changes which 
he produces are at once subjected to routinization,. and a rationalized 
bureaucracy grows up which again interposes systematic and orderly pro- 
cedures between the leader and his direct exercise of personal power. 

In the best tradition of nineteenth-century scholarship, and particu- 
larly of German scholarship, Weber drew a sharp line between the detach- 
ment and neutrality of science and the activity and partisanship of the 
politician. He had an itch to act in both roles, and a part of his unhappi- 
ness lay in the fact that he could not see the two as compatible. The con- 
trast of bureaucracy and charisma he conceived as a pure generalization 
from historical observation. No critic is likely to agree with him, as no 
present-day historian will be likely to suppose that the facts “speak for 
themselves.”’ Is it not evident that one controlling factor in Weber’s read- 
ing of social evolution is the typical anxiety of classical liberalism, the fear 
that organization spells the death of freedom, which Bertrand Russell 
continues to exploit? For Weber bureaucracy is inevitable and in its aspect 
of rationalization admirable. For highly developed industry in particular 
the stable procedures of management, accounting, and administration are 
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indispensable, but they carry the threat of stodginess and mediocrity 
that the hero-worshippers from Carlyle to Nietzsche saw in modern bour- 
geois society. Such procedures repress the free creativeness of the artist 
and genius, which also is admirable but always a threat to reason and or- 
der. The liberals of the first generation, themselves the creators, could 
hope optimistically to have the best of both worlds. The fin de siécle 
liberalism of Weber’s generation feared that it had the worst. 
GEORGE H. SABINE 

Cornell University 


FOUNDATIONS OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. International En- 
cyclopedia of Unified Science, II, 1. By Orro Neruratu. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. iii, 51. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF THEORY CONSTRUCTION. International 
Encyclopedia of Unified Science, II, 5. By J. H. WoopGer. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. iii, 81. 


The problem of methodology is approached from different ends in these 
two contributions towards a unification of science. Addressing himself 
primarily to the social sciences, Neurath suggests that many items in 
social observation-statements be considered as “‘clots,’’ which may be 
quite irregular and unclear, and that the promise of the social sciences 
lies in the possibilities latent in indistinctness and unpredictability. 
Woodger, on the other hand, intends to avoid the embarrassment of riches 
inherent in ordinary literary language by the use of a symbolic logic. 
Both authors are agreed that a unification of language is a prerequisite 
for a unification of science. It is quite striking, then, to note the diver- 
gence of focus and apparent contradictions between the language pro- 
grams advocated in what are intended to be companion volumes. 

Neurath seems to be interested in retaining as much as possible of the 
language as used in the social sciences, namely, those statements that are 
of an empiricist character. This is to be done even at the expense of using 
“faint and blurred expression with rather vague outlines.’’ Perfect con- 
sistency among such statements is not necessary, nor need any rigorous 
calculus be possible for assessing ‘‘truth”’ or ‘‘falsity.’’ Such a ‘‘pluralistic”’ 
empiricism gives rise to a certain amount of unpredictability of social 
events. These considerations are apparently what is intended as his 
foundation for the social sciences. Apart from a brief discussion of meas- 
urement problems, of the tradition-laden character of current economic 
theory, and of the possibility of social engineering, no further proposed 
bases are presented. 

Woodger’s monograph provides an exercise in a logical calculus in order 
to illustrate three main points. First, the use of a logical language can 
resolve controversies that arise merely from ambiguities of a natural lan- 
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guage and can otherwise remove barriers to scientific progress that are 
due to conventions; second, it can alleviate undesirable effects of scientific 
specialization by revealing the common structure of theories in different 
subject fields; and third, it can illuminate various philosophical problems 
related to methodology. The exercise is a rather fully worked out bio- 
logical example and should serve well to orient its audience to the rigor 
that is possible in axiomatic approach, and to the fact that deductions 
can ensue that otherwise might be missed in another approach. 

Many of the controversies in the social sciences do arise from vague 
terminology; there can be little doubt that more care in delimiting mean- 
ings and in specifying the process of inference would do much to clear 
away a large number of stumbling blocks. There is a great deal to be 
gained under Woodger’s tutelage. But we have the opposing voice of 
Neurath: precision in the social sciences is not to be attained. 

If a prediction may be made of the future behavior of social scientists, 
and of biologists too for that matter, it might be to the effect that new 
and useful discoveries will be made both by those who cast their research 
in empirical terms, endeavoring to wrest sharper and sharper meanings 
from their natural language, and by those who develop theories by the 
axiomatic approach, checking and revising them according to observa- 
tions and deducing further consequences. In practice, the two approaches 
could be regarded as complementary rather than as contradictory. This 
reviewer knows of no experiment proving that more useful results are 
obtained per unit of time by pursuing some one particular scientific pro- 
gram rather than another. 


Louis GUTTMAN 
Cornell University 


HISTORY OF ECONOMIC DOCTRINES. An Introduction to Eco- 
nomic Theory. By EDUARD HEIMANN. New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. Pp. ix, 263. 

This is a brief statement of the development of economic theory from 
ancient to modern times. Its views are impartial, and the literature has 
been covered competently. It is difficult, of course, to write a history of 
economic thought in a small volume. If the author concentrates on a few 
outstanding writers he is likely to ignore contributions by many original 
thinkers who, however, did not enjoy the wide circulation of the great 
names. On the other hand, if the minor works are included, each writer 
must be discussed so briefly that the reader scarcely can obtain a good view 
of the significance of various contributions to the body of economic 
thought. The present work follows the latter policy. While most of the 
important contributions are noted, the treatment often is too brief to be 
adequate. The author himself states that his work should be supplemented 
by one of the standard histories. 
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The particular merit of this book, as proclaimed on the dust jacket, is 
that it brings the development of economic thought up to the present time. 
In this respect it differs from most histories, which have stopped at some 
convenient date in the past. The discussion of the more recent writings, 
however, is far from adequate. To a reader familiar with the controversies, 
the discussion is superficial. To one unfamiliar with them, it is bewildering. 
In some places the emphasis is almost bizarre, for example, the promi- 
nence given to Spiethoff’s cycle theories. There is also a certain tendency 
to exaggerate the importance of German works in comparison with stud- 
ies in other languages. 

In his preface, the author indicates that his purpose is to introduce 
the student to economic theory through its historical background, with 
particular emphasis on the problem of method. Neither of these objec- 
tives is realized in practice. The discussion of method is neither profound, 
adequate, nor original. It is particularly weak for the more recent periods. 
There is nothing in his methodological discussion which would be of 
particular interest to the professional student of philosophy. 

As an introduction to economic theory, historical narration is of doubt- 
ful value from a pedagogical standpoint. To a student unfamiliar with 
contemporary problems and analysis, the significance of past writing is 
largely lost. The present study might possibly add to his confusion. While 
to the advanced student a history of economic thought is invaluable, the 
work under review is too brief to serve such purposes. It is quite stimu- 
lating, however, in showing striking relationships between many items in 
current controversy and those in the older writings. 

To an advanced student, a history of economic thought is useful largely 
for its footnotes. Its purpose can best be served if the student is induced to 
read those works which are important to his problems, whether they be 
the great classics or the minor contributions of hundreds of thinkers. The 
bibliographical value of this book has been impaired by the relegation 
of footnotes to an appendix. Unfortunately in some instances only the 
first edition is mentioned with its date, and no indication is given of the 
modern reprints. The secondary sources mentioned are largely German, 
so that the student might be left unaware of the rich literature in the his- 
tory of economic thought in other languages. Moreover, since the ap- 
pendix is the principal evidence of the dates of the writings mentioned, a 
mere reading of the text may leave a confused picture of historical devel- 
opment, particularly when works of recent years are mentioned in the 
same sentences with essays written a hundred or more years ago. 

HENRY J. BITTERMANN 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE IDEA OF CHRIST IN THE GOSPELS, ORGOD IN MAN. A 
Critical Essay. By GEORGE SANTAYANA. New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1946. Pp, vi, 266. 


Mr. Santayana’s aim here is, first, to describe fully and sympathetically 
the idea of Christ presented in the Gospels. The most profound of the 
elements in this idea is, he finds, the notion of God in man; and his second 
aim is to restate in philosophical language whatever is true in this notion. 
“For in my opinion,” he writes, ‘“‘this mystery is entirely natural; by no 
means the invention of a wild theosophy but only a poetic expression of 
the dawn of spirit in every reflective mind.” 

In pursuit of this second aim Mr. Santayana develops the atmosphere 
of ‘‘monarchical theism”’ in which the figure of Christ moves. He also ex- 
amines the notion of creation, finding that it presupposes monarchical 
theism and is therefore, like the latter, an anthropomorphic idea and 
metaphorical. (In the course of this discussion he answers the problem 
of free will in this wise: ‘‘Moral freedom .. . does not lie in an alleged 
magic power to produce events contrary to the course of nature; it lies 
only in the physically undiscoverable love of the spirit for that which it 
truly loves.’’) He also examines the idea of the fatherhood of God. Though 
vividly convinced of the precariousness of the human situation, and there- 
fore compelled to deny fatherhood in the sense of a God who protects and 
indulges us, he yet discovers in this notion ‘‘spirit recognising its true rela- 
tion to the universe which gave it birth.” 

Mr. Santayana also discusses ‘‘moralism,’’ that is, ‘‘the effort to moral- 
ise God or nature, and to see in God or nature the model for human vir- 
tue.’’ He holds that Christ in the Gospels is not in the least moralistic, 
that moralism is false (God perfectly realizes His own nature and standard 
but He does not seem to be prevailingly kind and charitable), and that 
the denial of moralism in no way undermines human morality, while the 
assertion of moralism ‘‘ends by justifying all evils."” Mr. Santayana offers 
to show us moralism leading to this result in the thoughts of Spinoza and 
of Marcus Aurelius. The idea of Christ, he concludes, is a model by which 
the philosopher may escape ‘“‘the snare of moralism, that destroys the 
sweetness of human affections by stretching them on the rack of infinity 
and absoluteness.”’ 

He also discusses God’s love of man and man’s love of God. God's 
love of man is not the artist’s love of self-expression ‘“‘but rather love of 
something missed, of something defeated and unexpressed, to which this 
erring world was inwardly addressed, and for the lack of which it horribly 
and perpetually suffered.’’ As to man’s love of God, 


there is... one strain in human nature that craves union with God at God's 
level. It may be called reason, but it does not proceed by reasoning. It may be 
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called love, but it claims possession of nothing. It is that free life of the spirit 
which continually peeps out in intelligence and in laughter, only to be smothered 
again in the press of affairs. This is the element in us that we have distinguished 
and hypostasised in the idea of pure spirit. 


In his three last chapters he comes to his philosophical restatement of 
the idea of God in man. ‘‘A striking analogy subsists between [the] union 
of the rational with the animal nature in man and the union of the divine 
with the human nature in the idea of Christ. Can this analogy be acci- 
dental?” “‘The goal of that aspiration which makes an unnecessary loop 
through the supernatural” is the ideal. ‘‘When we place the good directly 
in the ideal we are for the first time completely freed from the predica- 
ments of existence.”’ ‘‘The supernatural is the ideal hypostasised. But if 
you hypostasise the ideal you kill it.’ What the doctrine of a supernatural 
soul really means is the ‘‘inalienable vocation of the spirit to detach itself 
from the flesh and the world.” Essential to all intelligence is self-trans- 
cendence, ‘‘or spontaneous intent fixed upon an unseen object.’’ ‘‘The 
enigmatic presence of God in man signifies the same thing as holiness, or 
the complete triumph of spirit over the other elements of human nature.” 
“The idea of Christ thus represents the intrinsic ideal of spirit; that is to 
say, the acme of disinterested intelligence and disinterested love.” 

This reduction of the God-man to the terms of Mr. Santayana’s Realm 
of Spirit is not the most interesting part of the present book. Mr. Santa- 
yana’s doctrine of spirit suffers by the comparison. It appears somewhat 
thin, static, obscure, and perhaps not much freer from myth than the 
myth it would replace. In the notion of spirit, Mr. Santayana’s reluctance 
to define which has been pointed out by Professor Schilpp, we seem to 
have a case of using a word in two senses so related that if the first refers 
to all the A’s, the second refers only to such A’s as are good, and the two 
are conflated. When he must indicate what he means by “‘spirit,’’ Mr. San- 
tayana gives it a purely descriptive sense that covers both good and bad 
in man’s life; thereafter he uses the word as if it meant something essen- 
tially good. This way of using words—and the reluctance to define them 
that goes with it—is probably a fruitful field for semantic study. So is also 
the whole modern use of the words “‘spirit’’ and “‘spiritual.”’ 

More charming and rewarding is the earlier and larger part of the book, 
where Mr. Santayana enters into and describes the Gospel picture of 
Christ, under the heads of the Messiah, the Son of God, the Son of Man, 
the miracles, the parables, the prophecies and the precepts, the prayers, 
the passion, and the resurrection. 

In the miracle at the marriage at Cana ‘“‘the occasion is trivial, even 
comic: the host has underestimated the drinking power of his guests.”’ 
What have I to do with thee? seems a rude reply of Jesus to his mother. 
“But if we revise the translation and read: What ts that to me and to thee? 
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the words mark a reversion in Christ, in the midst of a crowded feast, 
to the sense of his incomparable origin and dignity.”’ ‘‘He was consenting 
to a small kindness, when the premonition of torment and of glory filled 
his whole sky.”’ That is a sample of what readers may find in these pages; 
and many a reader will be intrigued by Mr. Santayana’s new translation. 
However, the Greek, ri éuol xal coi;, is, according tothe commentators 
a translation of a Hebrew phrase that occurs several times in the Old 
Testament and never means anything near Mr. Santayana’s interpreta- 
tion. 

The Gospels are works of inspiration according to Mr. Santayana, and 
his first chapter develops the idea of inspiration along the lines of his 
earlier writing. In method of composition they are religious epics. ‘‘Their 
criterion of truth is not evidence or probability; it is congruity with the 
faith, fittingness, significance, edification.’’ Inspiration is primitive and 
pervasive, springing from an innate poetic fertility in the psyche. Its 
deliverances may or may not be historically true. Whether they are in 
this case Mr. Santayana declines to investigate. ‘‘I wish only to analyse 
and detach, as far as possible, one original element in the inspiration of the 
Gospels, namely, the dramatic presentation of the person of Christ.’’ As 
the work proceeds, however, every reader will have the feeling that Mr. 
Santayana does not merely analyze. He is also himself inspired to add to 
and develop the Gospel picture in his own way. How could he help it, 
being a poet and a special lover of this particular myth? 

In fine, Santayana the poet-critic of the Gospel story is charming and 
inspiring; Santayana the metaphysician of the mystery of God in man 
is obscure and dull. The book abounds with fine phrases: ‘‘For the most 
part... the universe rolls on in a peace it does not enjoy towards catas- 
trophes it does not expect.’’ Throughout it we can feel and delight in the 
mind of a sage and poet whose prevailing moods are melancholy, skepti- 
cism, and sweetness. 


RICHARD ROBINSON 
Oriel College, Oxford 


WORKS OF LOVE. By SéREN KIERKEGAARD. Translated from the Dan- 
ish by Davip F. SwENSON and LILLIAN MARVIN SWENSON; with an 
Introduction by DouGtas V. STEERE. Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1946. Pp. xiv, 317. 


If any age can be said to stand in need of some particular message, al- 
though no one thinker can hope to enrich our understanding of ourselves 
and our world to an extent comparable with the combined insights and 
discoveries of his predecessors, contemporaries, and successors, this post- 
war age, seemingly so bent on losing itself in externalities and the evanes- 
cent, would seem to be in special need of an introduction to the writings 
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of Sgren Kierkegaard. And if the English-speaking world already is fortu- 
nate in possessing a fairly complete set of translations of this great Danish 
nineteenth-century thinker’s various works; those primarily devotional 
as well as those primarily philosophical, it is surely doubly fortunate when 
offered, asin this volume, a translation which combines a meticulous faith- 
fulness to the original with a literary style that is worthy of high praise. 

The subtitle, ‘‘Some Christian Reflections in the Form of Discourses,” 
may, perhaps justify one in referring to the present volume as a collection 
of sermons, even though Kierkegaard, living and dying as a lay member of 
the Danish state church, never did, or could, preach to a congregation. 
It is doubtless better, however, to refer to them merely as “edifying dis- 
courses,’’ in an unusually literal sense, since the aim of Kierkegaard’s 
meditations throughout is that of inciting the reader to the kind of self- 
examination which should enable him to rebuild his own individual, per- 
sonal mode of existence. And yet it may also be said, from another point 
of view, that Works of Love is a treatise on Christian and divine love, with 
the stress primarily on the differences between these and a ‘‘merely hu- 
man” love, and the ethical principles which not merely can but, according 
to Kierkegaard, must be drawn from a clear understanding of what it 
means to be loved by God and commanded to share in His loving. 

In this, as in his various other works, Kierkegaard starts with an as- 
sumption; in this particular volume it is stated on page 78: ‘‘It is impor- 
tant for a man inall his relations, in hisevery task, immediately to center 
his completely undivided attention upon the essential and the decisive.” 
And the most decisive of all discoveries is that of God Himself. Or, as 
Kierkegaard says (p. 303); ‘‘From the Christian standpoint a man has 
ultimately and essentially to do only with God, although he will still re- 
main in the world and in the earthly relationships as they are allotted to 
him.”’ But that is a discovery which man cannot make in a crowd, but only 
in solitude and in inwardness or, as the author puts it (p. 309); “‘If you 
have never been solitary then you have never discovered that God exists.” 

Kierkegaard does not, of course, assert the absurdity that men lose 
their religion when they are in the company of their kind; his teaching 
is not that religion always requires physical or even mental solitude in a 
literal sense, though he doubtless considered both occasionally desirable. 
His teaching is rather that every man isin a central position as far as God 
is concerned, and that God ought to be similarly central for the individual, 
so that, even in a crowd, a man would recognize his unique relationship to 
God and God's no less unique relationship to him—that no crowd, in 
other words, can exist for God, but only the individuals who compose it. 
“You must learn to realize that God is always present, and if He is pres- 
ent He is also looking at you”’ (p. 308). 

But God is love and we too, as His creatures, are bound to love— 
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someone or something. The only question is whether we love those we 
should, and as we should. For though it is not really in our power to love 
or not to love, any more than it is in our power to believe or not to believe, 
or to have faith or not to have faith, we may love the wrong things, or for 
the wrong reasons, or in a wrong way, just as we may believe error instead 
of the truth, or put our faith in something unworthy, false, or degrading, 
instead of in God, and, indeed, have no other choices before us. 

The difference between a right, or Christian love, and a wrong, or 
merely human one, is then primarily that the latter is a matter of mere 
inclination, partial, egoistic, and unstable, whereas the former is divinely 
commanded, all-embracing, and the creator of its own justifications. This 
love, given and not received, creative and not merely an effect or reaction 
is, ‘‘the supreme good and the greatest happiness” (p. 195). But, for all 
that, it is not a love that comes “‘easy”’ or “‘naturally”’ to a man, since it 
demands a radical transformation of our native or customary attitudes, 
making God a link or ‘‘middle term’’ between the individual and every- 
one and everything towards whom, or which, his affections go out—a link, 
that is, which not merely unites but which also separates, a link which 
not merely acts as a stabilizer and perpetuator but which also, simultane- 
ously, forbids an exclusive, or supreme, devotional affectional relationship 
between two human beings who are brought together by love. Or as 
Kierkegaard writes (p. 88): 

Every man is a bond-servant unto God; therefore he dares not belong to anyone 
in love unless in the same love he belongs to God, or to own anyone in love unless 
this other and he himself im this love belong to God: a man dares not belong to 
another man in such a way that this other man is everything to him; a man dares 


not permit another to belong to him in such a way that he is everything to the 
other. 


To be loved is, of course, good and desirable in itself, being loved being, 
in fact, the highest good next to loving (p. 193), but we must not make our 
own love of others conditioned on their attitudes towards us, or the treat- 
ment we may have received from a third party. In a sense, Kierkegaard 
asserts most emphatically (p. 309), it is not even a concern of ours if, or 
how, it should be spurned or rejected. 

Christian love, as an interest in the true, or eternal, welfare of all 
other men—an interest which Kierkegaard himself finds perfectly com- 
patible with an attitude of indifference towards external conditions as 
they affect others no less than as they affect oneself—is thus a concrete, 
individual duty which may be summed up.in the Biblical injunction, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” with an equal emphasis on 
each word. It is a concrete duty in the sense that every situation calls for 
a specific response, and an individual one in the sense that the character 
and position of the agent profoundly affects the expression which love 
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can and ought to take. (‘‘If it were not a fact that one man, honest, sin- 
cere, respectable and God-fearing, can under the same circumstances do 
exactly the opposite of what another man does, who is also honest, sin- 
cere, respectable and God-fearing; then the God-relationship would not 
essentially exist, not in its most profound significance”’ (p. 186)). 

In loving the neighbor, or, as Kierkegaard puts it, ‘‘the man one sees” 
(p. 140), (in other words the individuals we encounter; the individuals 
whom we can help, even if only with our sympathy, good-will and prayers) 
regardless of merits and demerits, we are not merely fulfilling the divine 
command which is the law of our nature, truly understood. In so doing 
we also love God in the truest and highest sense, through a sharing 
of His love for men. (‘‘From the Christian standpoint to love men is to 
love God, and to love God is to love men; what you do to men you do to 
God” (p. 309)). 

In spite of their importance for ethics, the philosophy of religion, axiol- 
ogy, and life, lack of space unfortunately prevents a critical discussion of 
many of the ideas Kierkegaard expounds at length in this work—ideas, for 
instance, pertaining to the nature of and ‘“‘justifications’’ for love; the 
relationship between love, existents, and values; the relations of the ex- 
ternalities of life to character development and ‘‘the eternal and the un- 
conditioned’’; the conception of God as ‘‘Echo”’ (so vigorously expressed 
towards the end of the Conclusion) and others. But no matter how often 
and how vigorously one may have to dissent from particular doctrines of 
Kierkegaard, even some very central ones, it still remains a fact that this, 
like his other works, is much too rich in ideas, much too illuminating on 
diverse matters, and, first and last, much too challenging to our common- 
place assumptions, ‘‘idols’’ (in the Baconian sense), and prejudices to per- 
mit the philosopher interested in axiology, ethics, or the philosophy of 
religion to pass it up without serious loss. For it can scarcely be doubted 
that any at once critical and appreciative reader will emerge from the 
perusal of this, or of any other writing of Kierkegaard’s, without a widen- 
ing of his spiritual and intellectual horizons, even if he still should find 
himself far from being a disciple. 


SvEN NILSON 
Unionville, Connecticut 


CONVERSATIONS WITH AN UNREPENTANT LIBERAL. By J. 
S. BrIxLer. New York, Yale University Press, 1946. Pp. x, 113. 


In this volume of Terry lectures President Bixler has some fun—and 
probes the gravest social issue of our time—by conversing with himself 
about the nature and validity of liberalism. 

As “Cebes’’ he represents the harassed and perplexed but undeterred 
liberal; as ‘‘Simmias’”’ he parades the most searching contemporary criti- 
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cisms of liberalism, whether the camp from which they come be that of 
positivism, communism, relativistic pragmatism, or dialectical theology. 

The first conversation clarifies the essence of liberalism as “the view 
that the reasonable standards, qualities, and relations with which the 
mind deals in its capacity as judge can be abstracted from the imperious 
driving desires that make up so much of the stream of experience, and 
that the judgments made by temporarily abstracting ideas in this way 
can be used to control conduct and improve it.’’ The second conversation 
defends this conception against the irrationalists in religion, maintaining 
that only through the responsible exercise of reason can the stable values 
of life be discriminated from their deceptive rivals, and trustworthy stand- 
ards established. The final conversation develops its implications for a 
theory of education; the primary loyalty here must be loyalty to truth, 
in the conviction that other social values can be best realized under the 
guidance of reverence for truth. 

The three chapters provide an excellent medium through which the 
reader may discover whether he still believes in liberalism or not, and what 
the essential perspective of a wise liberalism today would be. 


E. A. Burtt 
Cornell University 


TIME AS DIMENSION AND HISTORY. By HuBERT GriGcGcs ALEX- 
ANDER. Albuquerque, The University of New Mexico Press, 1945. 
(The University of New Mexico Publications in the Humanities, I.) 
Pp. 134. 


After a rapid historical survey of various conceptions of time, the 
author summarizes with a brief statement of his own view. From the “‘key 
images” of time as process and as intervaled duration two divergent 
“perspectives” arise. Most conceptualizations of time have 


centered around the two perspectives of progressive transition on the one hand, 
and of measurable continuum on the other. But associated with the notion of 
progressive transition there has grown an accumulation of ideas. First there was 
the emphasis upon the event-quality itself and upon novelty and creativity. There 
was moreover an association with drama and historical-evolutional processes. 
Finally, these led us to the idea of value and toa bond with subjective and idealis- 
tic philosophies. Associated with the idea of the measurable continuum, on the 
contrary, we discovered the notions of regularly repeated interval, routine recur- 
rences of a unit in a frame of reference, and eventually the notion of a dimension 
of a single space-time continuum. Whereas the first perspective has involved 
knowledge of an evaluational kind, this second perspective has given us knowl- 
edge of a mensurational and quantitative kind. And finally, it has been associated 
with objective and realistic philosophies. 


The author admits that many perspectives, including these two major 
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ones, ‘‘conflict with each other from the point of view of strict logic,” 
but he states as his own credo ‘‘that the more perspectives we have, sup- 
plementing and augmenting each other, the better will be our true under- 
standing of the universe.’’ He goes on: 

The temporal qualities of experience are both momentary and durative, both 
repetitive and cumulative, both discrete and continuous. If we try to intellectual- 
ize pure time, ridding it of all inconsistency, and leaving it as objective as possible 
we encounter difficulties .... We can only conclude that there is something ul- 
timately irreconcilable about our conceptualizing efforts. It may be that our 
human mode of knowing is inadequate. Or it may be that the universe is not 
thoroughly consistent by our standards of consistency. 


It seems to me that Alexander has stated some of the difficulties in 
our conceptual thinking about time quite well, but that instead of even 
trying to solve them he has thrown in the sponge. He does not attempt 
to separate apparent from real inconsistencies in our dual conceptions, to 
resolve real inconsistencies by a choice among the proposed hypotheses or 
a suggestion of a new one, or to revise our ‘‘standards of consistency.” 

CHARLES A. BaAyLIs 
Brown University 


PREFACE TO PHILOSOPHY. Textbook. By W. E. Hockine, B. 
BLANSHARD, C. W. HENDEL, and J. H. RANDALL, JR. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1946. Pp. x, 508. 

PREFACE TO PHILOSOPHY. Book of Readings. R. E. Hoops, R. F. 
Piper, and W. P. ToLLtey. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1946. 
Pp. xii, 513. 

These two books are conceived as together constituting the reading for 
an introductory course in philosophy, and they will be reviewed here in 
this light. 

The Textbook is divided into five parts, dealing, respectively, with the 
nature of man, personal ethics, social and political philosophy, religion, 
and cosmology. The first and last parts are by Hocking, the second by 
Blanshard, the third by Hendel, and the fourth by Randall. Because of the 
crisis in civilization attention is focused on ethics, society, and religion, 
and little is said of logic, aesthetics, and epistemology. The neglect of 
epistemology seems to me unfortunate. Many of the issues involved in the 
present intellectual crisis are epistemological. It is, for example, impossible 
to illuminate or mitigate this crisis without some discussion of ‘‘the 
uses of reason.”’ Besides, no introduction to philosophy can be adequate 
which does not include some theory of knowledge. 

Certainly this is an unusual textbook, as one would expect on seeing 
the list of its distinguished authors; it is a bit surprising, however, to find 
that, while three of these authors are idealists and supernaturalists, one 
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of them is a naturalist, and that it is the naturalist who has written the 
section on religion. But, when four men write a text in introductory philos- 
ophy, either they should all agree to everything that is said, or it should 
be made clear that they do not. A consistent system of philosophy 
should be presented, or else it should be explicitly avowed that dif- 
ferent points of view are being represented. Here neither is done. The 
authors are not really in agreement; Randall, though remarkably sym- 
pathetic to religion, is taking a position which the others would not ad- 
mit. Yet these differences are not brought out; the student is even given 
the impression that the various parts of the book fit harmoniously to- 
gether (pp. vi, 87, 297, 414). Perhaps for this reason most of the positions 
taken are left somewhat vague. 

On the other hand, the integration of the parts is not very close; ex- 
cept for Parts I and V, which have the same author, it remains external. 
This has the result of obscuring the fact that the different parts of a philos- 
ophy are interdependent, and it does much to cancel the advantages 
(except for advertising purposes) of having several outstanding authors. 

Part I, though it contains valuable insights, does not accomplish much 
that is clear or substantial, and much of it overlaps later discussions. It 
seems to be in a general way introductory to the others. Part II is, per- 
haps, the most suitable for textbook purposes, being neat and clear as 
far as it goes. Much of it, however, is presented in a question and answer 
form which suggests an elementary catechism. Part III I find unclear, 
and it seems to me that for anyone except the autker it would be difficult 
to teach from. Part IV is the best section of the book when considered as 
a philosophical piece; it is, in fact, a valuable essay in the philosophy of 
religion. But it neglects the fact that many people have held and still 
hold various religious beliefs to be literally true, and it seems to presuppose 
a discussion showing that they are not, which, of course, is here nowhere 
provided (the opposite is argued in Part V). Part V is richly speculative 
and along good lines for elementary purposes, but some of the steps taken, 
for example, the contentions that purpose cannot be included in the 
causal order and that the world has a meaning, are not adequately estab- 
lished even for an introductory book. 

The Book of Readings contains 106 selections averaging about four and 
one-half pages in length, plus paragraph biographies of their authors. The 
only justification for such a collection would be that the readings fit 
into the argument of the Textbook at the points at which they are referred 
to there. And, in general this is true, especially in the case of Part III. 
But, even so, it would seem to me better to have had fewer and longer 
selections, philosophically interesting though many of those given are. 
More good philosophy can be learned from a few substantial readings than 
from many short ones. It is also easier to use a few longer readings in con- 
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ducting a course. In the setup here offered the student, either he must stop 
frequently in reading the textbook to turn to the selections appealed to, 
or he must read all the selections referred to when he has completed the 
assignment in the text. In the one case the movement of thought is inter- 
rupted, in the other the connection is likely to be lost. 

There are places where the Textbook refers to an author, and one ex- 
pects an appropriate selection, only to find none, for example, in the case 
of Hocking’s references to Kant and Spencer on page 427. More grievous, 
because misleading, is the fact that the selections are often incomplete 
without indications to this effect, or they are not so complete as the indi- 
cations suggest, for example, Nos. 29, 41, 83. 

Taking the two books together, it must be said that there is rather too 
little careful analysis, rigorous argument, and clear result—too little solid 
philosophizing. There is too little to command the respect of the more 
able and critical student, or to help develop in the others the sort of care- 
ful thinking which must be one of our goals. The neglect of epistemology 
only contributes to this effect. On the other hand there are much wisdom, 
much suggestiveness, and an abundance of the liberal reflective spirit 
which must also be one of our ends. 


W. K. FRANKENA 
University of Michigan 


TYPES AND PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY. By HuntTER MEap, 
New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1946. Pp. xiv, 402. 


Here is one more attempt to show beginners through that Noah’s Ark 
which is called Philosophy. The Ark seems to contain a collection of un- 
answerable questions, together with the possible answers, neatly ar- 
ranged pro and con. 

While disabusing the reader of any illusions about philosophy’s peculiar 
sources of information, the author treats most speculative problems in 
such a manner as to cause the inexperienced reader to approach them as 
one would approach scientific problems. Although in one section the 
author states that ‘‘science discovers, philosophy interprets,’’ the dis- 
tinction is not clearly made in the book as a whole, and the impression is 
created that philosophical problems are simply those for which there is an 
especially great shortage of factual evidence. 

Twelve of the seventeen chapters state philosophical problems and give 
rival answers in the systematic fashion of the introductory textbook. The 
footnotes, which give the only collateral reading references in the book, 
allude frequently to other textbook products of the recent period during 
which philosophy has been written for adolescents engaged in the process 
of securing 120 semester hours of credit. The student is as frequently en- 
couraged to read introductory books by Cunningham, Patrick, Dotterer, 
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Rohrbaugh, Sellers, etc., as he is directed to the writings to which these 
purport to be introductions. In the documentation one also finds this sort 
of reference: ‘‘Borrowed from Urban, Fundamentals of Ethics, who in turn 
borrows it from Sorley, Moral Values and the Idea of God"’ (p. 245). 

The twelve chapters dealing with problems follow two chapters on 
idealism and naturalism, ‘‘which are in fact set up as the major frames of 
reference within the field’’ (p. viii). There are also three introductory chap- 
ters on the differences between philosophy and religion, etc. 

As I read this book, I tried to imagine its effect upon beginners. Be- 
ginners should be able to read the book, for the author not only appends a 
glossary—he has a clear style of writing. Beginners would, I was certain, 
acquire a philosophical vocabulary, although it would be somewhat over- 
loaded with ‘‘-ism’’ words. They would also get the idea that it is possible 
to argue about problems which are not scientifically solvable, and that 
some of the arguments stem from temperament and wish rather than cold 
reason. It would be an exceptional student, however, who would get be- 
yond a primitive formulation of speculative questions and assimilate into 
his own intellectual habits the subtleties of the philosophers. The author 
tells the student that philosophy has a critical as well as a speculative 
function, and he gives some examples of criticism; but most students 
would come to the final examination unable to distinguish verbal and 
logical questions from others, and I doubt that many would have become 
practiced in the art of examining assumptions and standards. Philosophy 
would still consist of a mass of assertions which various men, unlike those 
known to the student, had made for the sake of having answers to all 
conceivable questions. 


Wayne A. R. Leys 
Roosevelt College of Chicago 


THE PRINCIPLES OF AESTHETICS. By DEWIt1T H. PARKER. 2d 
edition. New York, F. S. Crofts and Co., 1946. Pp. viii, 316. 


Upon its publication in 1920, critics were in agreement that Professor 
_ Parker's The Principles of Aesthetics was more than an additional textbook. 
One writer remarked upon the ‘‘vigor, originality and freshness’’ of the 
author’s presentation of his theories. The twenty-six years which have 
intervened between the first and second editions have diminished not 
even the latter excellence, while the soundness of the aesthetic developed 
is reaffirmed by the ease with which the author extends the scope of his 
ideas to include new materials. In the new edition, one comes upon acute 
evaluations of sculpture by Epstein, Archipenko, Brancusi, and Wauer; 
of painting by Seurat, van Gogh, Cézanne, and Matisse; and of “‘futur- 
ism” as an ‘‘atypical”’ kind of art. The bibliography has been amplified, 
excellent illustrations have been added, and numerous stylistic improve- 
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ments have been made. The present edition is not, however, a complete 
revision. The analyses of poetry and prose are largely unaltered, but to 
the chapter on architecture has been added a brief discussion of the 
aesthetic qualities of modernist techniques. 

The main rewriting occurs in Chapters III and IV, in which an effort 
is made ‘‘to adjust the philosophy to the perspective of twenty-five years 
after.”’ Here Professor Parker draws upon his own recent studies in hu 
man values in order to interpret the problems of art’s intrinsic worth and 
the nature of aesthetic experience. In Chapter III the author introduces 
the concept of ‘‘depth meaning,’’ which fits well into the analysis of the 
imaginative function of the experience of art. The chapter has been im 
proved, also, by the application of ‘‘depth meaning”’ to intellectualism in 
art, as well as by a reordering of the account and criticism of certain 
theories of the intrinsic value of art, in which, among other changes, 
formalism replaces hedonism. For Professor Parker, ‘‘art isexpression . . . 
of concrete experience with its values, and for its own sake. It is experience 
held in a delightful, highly organized sensuous medium, and objectified 
there for communication and reflection. Its value is in the sympathetic 
mastery and preservation of life in the imagination.” 

“‘Depth meaning”’ reappears in Chapter IV as a basis for the differenti- 
ation of artistic and scientific symbols and as a ground for the amplifica- 
tion of the theory of the function of ideas in art in terms of symbols ex- 
pressive of more than one concept. The ‘‘elements of mind entering into 
the experience of art’’ have been reduced from the five categories in the 
first edition to four categories in the second. Professor Parker now places 
less emphasis than previously upon the precise characterization of Ein- 
fithlung and Einmeinung and more upon their implications. There is also 
an able rewriting of the author’s views on the objectification of feeling 
into the sensuous qualities of aesthetic experience, which does much to 
emphasize the unity of our attitude toward art. 

The new edition of The Principles of Aesthetics has many merits,-but 
the reiteration of the theory of ‘‘Einmeinung’’ and the disclosure of the 
potentialities of ‘‘depth meaning”’ would alone justify the revision of a 
book which ‘‘possesses a character of its own which has won it friends.” 

Mitton C. NAHM 
Bryn Mawr College 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE PUBLIC AND ITS PROBLEMS. An Essay in Political Inquiry. 
By Joun Dewey. Chicago 16, Gateway Books, 1946. Pp. xvi, 224.—A 
reprint of this essay, originally published in 1927, with a short Intro- 
duction by Professor Dewey noting some respects in which it is still 
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timely and some respects in which new developments have become ap- 
parent. 

THE THINGS THAT MATTER MOST. An Approach to the Problems 
of Human Values. By RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING. New York, The 
Ronald Press Company, 1946. Pp. x, 530.—A textbook for a general 
survey course on ‘‘the values that give worth and meaning to life.’’ A 
wide selection of readings from Confucius through Dante to Lewis 
Munford is ‘designed to give the student a glimpse of the treatment of 
moral problems in the world’s great literature.’ The author’s own con- 
tribution is a simply written classification and analysis of value prob- 
lems and concepts which pave the way for a final linkage of value and 
self-realization and the conclusion that making a life is more important 
than making a living. 

ART AND GEOMETRY. A Study in Space Intuitions. By Wr_LiaAM M. 
Ivins, Jk. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1946. Pp. x, 135.— 
Greek conceptions of space were based upon tactile-muscular intuitions, 
modern conceptions upon visual ones. Contrary to prevalent interpre- 
tations, the science, art, and philosophy of the two periods were bound 
to, and do, differ accordingly. 

RIGHT THINKIN. A Study of Its Principles and Methods. By E. A. 
Burtt. 3d edition. New York and London, Harper and Brothers, 1946. 
Pp. xii, 764.—In this edition of a popular textbook, ‘‘the same general 
pattern of topics is preserved”’ as in earlier editions, but ‘‘the treatment 
is radically revised throughout.” 

THE THEORY OF NATURAL APPETENCY IN THE PHILOS- 
OPHY OF ST. THOMAS. By Gustar J. Gustarson. A Dissertation. 
Washington, D.C., The Catholic University of America Press, 1944. 
Pp. xii, 126.—A dissertation at the Catholic University of America 
arguing that teleological explanation is as obvious as the logical law of 
identity. 

WISDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY. An Essay on the Motivation of 
Thought and Action. By WALTER FALEs. Princeton, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. Pp. vi, 166.—On the basis of a theory of instinct the 
author argues that man is determined by ends beyond his immediate 
knowledge. The presence of such ends is felt as responsibility, and they 
account for the sense of security and confidence in truth. 

JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU: DISCOURS SUR LES SCIENCES 
ET LES ARTS. Par GeorGER. HAvEns. Edition critique avec une Intro- 
duction et un Commentaire. New York, The Modern Language As- 
sociation of America, 1946. (Monograph Series XV.) Pp. xiv, 278.—A 
reprint of the original edition, with an elaborately annotated text and 
an admirable introduction covering the origin and history of the book. 

JESUS THE MAN. A Critical Essay. By WARNER FiTE. Cambridge, 
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Harvard University Press, 1946. Pp. viii, 152.—On the assumption that 
Jesus was not more than a man, this careful study, employing all the 
tools of the higher criticism, reveals a Jesus whose life and teaching were 
less than morally ideal, whose gospel was less than new, and whose 
claim to the Jewish messiahship created less stir in the Roman world 
than two other such claims. 

THE HUMAN FRONTIER. A New Pathway for Science Toward a 
Better Understanding of Ourselves. By RoGER J. WILLIAMs. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and Company,,. 1946. Pp. x, 314.—Assuming 
that our values are sufficient and sound, but that our knowledge for 
realizing them is inadequate, Mr. Williams, a professional biochemist, 
urges a new, comprehensive science of humanity, directed to the im- 
provement of our social controls. 

THE DOMAIN OF REALITY. By WiLuiAM GERBER. New York, King’s 
Crown Press, 1946. Pp. xii, 81.—Disposing of the theory that reality is 
indefinable by quoting five sentences from Helen Parkhurst, the author 
of this doctoral dissertation defends and analyzes his own definition: 
‘“‘A thing is real ina particular context in so far asit functions in that 
context.” 

GOD WITH US. Three Meditations. By S. L. FRANK. Translated from 
the Russian by NATALIE DuppINGTON. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1946. Pp. 296.—The three parts of this book are improperly 
called meditations. Rather, they are clear and closely reasoned expla- 
nations of the way in which a man, who finds God immanent in the 
human soul, has discovered meaning and value in Christian teachings. 
THE GREAT RELIGIONS OF THE MODERN WORLD. Edited by 
Epwarbp J. Juryji. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1946. Pp. vii, 
387.—This well-edited collection of ten essays, each on a different 
religion, presents brief, clear, and general accounts of Confucianism, 
Taoism, Hinduism, Buddhism, Shintoism, Islam, Judaism, Eastern 
Orthodoxy, Roman Catholicism, and Protestantism. The essays are 
sane, factual, and as unprejudiced as is compatible with sympathy. 
THE NATURE AND UNITY OFMETAPHYSICS. By Leo A. FoLey. 
A Dissertation. Washington, D.C., The Catholic University of America 
Press, 1946. Pp. xii, 169.—The metaphysics of St. Thomas is distin- 
guished from his general system and shown to be a unique and unified 
science. 

THREE LECTURES. “The Religious Basis of the Forms of Indian 
Society,’’ “Indian Culture and English Influence,’”’ and ‘“‘East and 
West.”” By ANANDA K. CooMARASWAMY. New York (47 West 47th 
Street), Orientalia, 1946. Pp. 51.—This little pamphlet containing two 
addresses and an essay argues that world salvation is contingent upon 
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accepting a Perennial Philosophy, interpreted in the manner which 
justifies Hindu caste. 

REALISTS AND NOMINALISTS. By Meyrick H. Carré. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1946. Pp. viii, 128—An elementary survey 
for students. Attention is restricted to the views on ‘the nature of 
reason’’ of Augustine, Abélard, Aquinas, and Ockham. The discussion 
is expository rather than critical. 

NEWTON DEMANDS THE MUSE. Newton's Opticks and the Eight- 
eenth Century Poets. By MArjor1E Hope NIco.son. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1946. Pp. xii, 178.—A study of the extent 
to which eighteenth-century poets were influenced by the doctrines of 
Newton’s Opticks. Most of the verse discussed was published in the 
period reaching from Newton’s death (1727) to the publication of 
Burke’s Enquiry thirty years later. There is an “epilogue,” entitled 
“the Poetic Damnation of Newton,” in which Blake’s derogatory opin- 
ions are briefly noticed. 

THE MYTH OF THE STATE. By Ernst Casstrer. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1946. Pp. xii, 303. To be reviewed. 

THE IDEA OF HISTORY. By R. G. CoLLtinGwoop. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1946. Pp. xvi, 339. To be reviewed. 

SOVIET PHILOSOPHY. A Study of Theory and Practice. By JOHN 
SOMERVILLE. New York, Philosophical Library, 1946. Pp. xvi, 269. To 
be reviewed. 

HINDU PSYCHOLOGY. Its Meaning for the West. By SwAmiI AKHI- 
LANANDA. Introduction by GorpoNn W. ALLporT. Foreword by EDGAR 
SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1946. Pp. xx, 
241. To be reviewed. 

A HISTORY OF AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY. By HERBERT W. 
SCHNEIDER. New York, Columbia University Press, 1946. Pp. xiv, 
646. To be reviewed. 

PSYCHOLOGY AND WORLD ORDER. By RAnyarpv WEstT. New York, 
Penguin Books (245 Fifth Avenue), 1945. Pp. 125. 

PHILOSOPHY AND THE PHYSICISTS. By L. Susan STEBBING. New 
York, Penguin Books, 1944. Pp. 219. 

PERSONS AND PERIODS. By G. D. H. Cote. New York, Penguin 
Books, 1945. Pp. 173. 

WORDS AND DEEDS. By H. W. Nevinson. New York, Penguin Books, 
1944. Pp. xii, 13-143. 

GREEK SCIENCE: ITS MEANING FOR US. (Thales to Aristotle.) 
By BENJAMIN FARRINGTON. New York, Penguin Books, 1944. Pp. xii, 
13-143. 

L’APOGEE DE LA SCIENCE TECHNIQUE GRECQUE. Les sciences 
de la nature et de l'homme. Les mathématiques d’Hippocrate Platon. 
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ParABEL REY. Paris (XIV®), 22, rue Huyghens, Editions Albin Michel, 
1946. Pp. xx, 316—A volume in the Bibliothéque de Synthése His- 
torique. An outline of Greek achievements in science and technology— 
notably in the fields of acoustics, optics, astronomy, medicine, and 
mathematics. A posthumous work. ° 

DICTIONNAIRE DE SPIRITUALITE. Ascétique et mystique doc- 
trine et histoire. Publié sous la direction de MARCEL VILLER, assisté de 
F. CAVALLERA et J. DE GUIBERT. Fascicule IX: Chappuis. Chartreux. 
Fascicule X: Chartreux. Clugny. Paris, rue de Rennes, 117, Beauchesne 
et ses fils, 1940, 1945. Pp. 498-752; 753-1008.—A continuation of a 
work begun in 1932 (see this REVIEW XLIII, No. 1, 95). 

L’ETRE ET LE NEANT. Essai d’ontologie phénoménologique. Par J.- 
P. SarTRE. Paris, Librairie Gallimard, 1943. Pp. 722. To be reviewed. 
IL PROBLEMA DI DIO E DELLA RELIGIONE NELLA FILOSO- 
FIA ATTUALE. 2a edizione riveduta e aumentata. Per MICHELE 
FEDERICO Sciacca. Brescia (Via G.Rosa, 33), Morcelliana, 1946. Pp. 
379.—This work discusses the role which various conceptions of the 
Deity and various religious doctrines play in the philosophical specula- 
tions of European and American writers mainly during the period be- 
tween the two World Wars. 

PASCAL. Per MIcHELE FEpeERIcO Sciacca. REID. Per MICHELE 
FEDERICO Sciacca. Brescia (Via Cadonena, 9), Societa Editrice ‘‘La 
Scuola,’’ 1945. Pp. 274, 118.—Here are two attractive, well-written, 
pocket-size volumes from the series ‘‘Maestri del Pensiero.”’ 
PHILOSOPHISCHES WORTERBUCH. Von HEtnricu Scumipt. New 
York, Mary S. Rosenberg, 1945. Pp. vi, 476.—A photo-reprint of the 
eighth (‘‘last pre-Hitler’’) edition of the well-known reference book, as 
published in 1931. 
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NOTES 


A CORRECTION.—In my review of Cherniss’ The Riddle of the Early Academy 
(Philos. Rev., LV [1946], 192), I expressed surprise that Professor Cherniss ‘‘takes 
no account, here or elsewhere”’ of a certain fragment of Hermodorus preserved in 
Simplicius, Physics, 247, 30 ff. My attention has been called to a note which I had 
overlooked in his larger work, Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy 
(I, 169-171, n. 96), in which Professor Cherniss does take account of this fragment 
and gives reasons for supposing that the crucial closing sentence does not come 
from Hermodorus but is an addition by Dercyllides. If this supposition is correct, 
the importance of the passage as evidence of Plato’s views is very much reduced. 
In any case the statement in my review was not true, and I apologize for this 
error and for seeming to suggest (which I certainly did not intend to do) that 
Professor Cherniss was deliberately withholding evidence contrary to his thesis.— 
Glenn R. Morrow. 


The Creighton Philosophical Club held its forty-seventh meeting at Coopers- 
town, New York, November 2-3, 1946. The papers were as follows: Arthur E. 
Murphy on ‘‘The Philosophic Use of Reason’’; Richard W. Boynton on “Is Dr. 
G. E. Moore a Subjectivist?”” and Stefan Osusky on “The Russian Quest for 
Spiritual Union.” 


ARTICLES IN CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOsOpHY XLIII 18: Arthur W. Burks, Empiricism and 
Vagueness; Charles A. Fritz, Jr., Common Sources of Value in the Arts and 
Everyday Life. 19: John Dewey and Arthur F. Bentley, Interaction and Transac- 
tion; Henry David Aiken, Notes on the Categories of Naturalism. 20: John Dewey 
and Arthur F. Bentley, Transactions as Known and Named; Max Rieser, A 
Methodological Investigation into the Relation Between Mind and Body. 21: 
Bruce W. Brotherston, The Use of Reason in Morals; Charles Hartshorne, Ideal 
Knowledge Defines Reality: What Was True in ‘‘Idealism.”” 22: B. A. G. Fuller, 
Is Reality Really Comic?; Lewis White Beck, Secondary Quality. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH VII 1: Gaston Berger, The 
Different Trends of Contemporary French Philosophy; Roy Wood Sellars, Posi- 
tivism and Materialism; Mikhail Lifshitz (translated from the Russian), Johann 
Joachim Winckelmann and the Three Epochs of the Bourgeois Weltanschauung; 
Franz Brentano, Briefe Frans Brentanos an Hugo Bermann; Jean Wahl, A Ques- 
tion: On the Impossibility of Possibility, on the Unnecessariness of Necessity, and 
on the Reality of Reality; Paul Kecskeméti, On the Interpretation of Modalities. 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE XIII 3: Roy Wood Sellars, The Philosophy and Physics 
of Relativity; Gerhardt von Bonin, Types and Similitudes: An Enquiry into the 
Logic of Comparative Anatomy; W. Eliasberg, Philosophy of Psychotherapy; 
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John A. Randall, Corism: Applied to Specifying Operations Called Scientific; 
A. H. Johnson, The Wit and Wisdom of Whitehead; George Gentry, Eternal Ob- 
jects and the Philosophy of Organism. 


SociAL RESEARCH XIII 3: Crane Brinton, The Threat of an Anglo-American 
Hegemony; Theodore A. Sumberg, Financing International Institutions; Hans 
Neisser, The Significance of Foreign Trade for Domestic Employment; Leo Strauss, 
On a New Interpretation of Plato’s Political Philosophy: Kurt Riezler, The Philos- 
opher of History and the Modern Statesman. 


Tue Antiocu Review VI 3: Albert Rees, Labor and the Co-operatives: What’s 
Wrong?; William D. Grampp, The Grammar of Reconstruction; Eleanor E. Tim- 
berg, The Mythology of Broadcasting; Max Lerner, America—A Young Civiliza- 
tion?; Valdemar Carlson, How Mature Is the American Economy?; Mark Rondy, 
Afternoon of a Principal—A Story; Katherine Kuh, The War and the Visual Arts; 
Bernard Cushman, Labor Laws—A Reconsideration; Francis Carlton, The GM 
Strike: A New Stage in Collective Bargaining: Ideas for a New Party. 


THE PERSONALIST XXVII 4: The Editor, Beyond Time; D. S. Robinson, An 
Ethical Goal for the Atomic Age; Edgar Sheffield Brightman, Some Definitions for 
Personalists; Viola Sponberg, Geijer: Swedish Personalist; Gustave E. Mueller, 
Dante’s Aesthetics: William Van Wyck, Renaissance Belles-Lettres; Professor 
Barzin, The Nature of Philosophy; The late John Wright Buckham, ‘‘Humor at a 
Time Like This!’’; Angelo Rossi, Philosophy in Italy Today. 


THouGutT XXI 82: Erich Hula, The Revival of the Idea of Punitive Wars 
Anton Pegis, Gilson and Thomism; Michael F. Maloney, Mr. Eliot and Critical 
Tradition; Francis A. Ryan, The Harvard Report and American Education; 
N. S. Timasheff, The Sociological Theories of the French Institutionalists; 
R. W. Mulligan, A Note on Legal Pragmatism; Geoffrey Johnson, The Charcoal 
Burner. 


THE JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ArT Criticism V 1: Frederick S. Wight, 
The Revulsions of Goya: Subconscious Communications in the Etchings; 
Charles W. Hughes, Music and Machines; William Van O'Connor, Nature and the 
Anti-poetic in Modern Poetry; Joseph Remenyi, Nationalism, Internationalism, 
and Universality in Literature; Gustav E. Mueller, The Functions of Aesthetics in 
Hegel’s Philosophy; Bernard C. Heyl, Relativism Again; Victoria K. Ball, Ivy G. 
Campbell, Letters Pro and Con. 


THE Review oF Potitics VIII 4: Jacques Maritain, The Person and the Com- 
mon Good; N. S. Timasheff, The Soviet Union and World Peace; Richard Pattee, 
The Argentine Question: The War Stage; Bernard Wall, England in 1946; Wilhelm 
Roepke, The German Dust-Bowl; Quincy Wright, Making the United Nations 
Work. 


TuHeE Tuomist IX 4: John T. Dittoe, Sacramental Incorporation into the Mysti- 
cal Body; Rudolf Allers, On Darkness, Silence, and the Nought; William A. 
Gerhard, The Epistemology of Thomas Hobbes. 
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FRANCISCAN STUDIES VI 3: Philotheus Boehner, Ockham’s Theory of Supposition 
and the Notion of Truth; Ralph Ohimann, St. Bonaventure and the Power of the 
Keys—Part I; Marius Lamers, Franciscan Authors Known to St. Teresa of Avila; 
Marcellus Manzo, Capuchin-Franciscan Response to the Revival of Scholastic 
Studies; P. B. Bagatti, Father Anthony Menzani of Cuna (1650-1729), Inventor 
of “The Balm of Jerusalem.” 


JOURNAL OF THE History oF IpEAs VII 4: Wilmon H. Sheldon, Leibniz’s 
Message to Us; Leroy E. Loemker, Leibniz’s Judgments of Fact; Charles Harts- 
horne, Leibniz’s Greatest Discovery; F. S. C. Northrop, Leibniz’s Theory of 
Space; John W. Nason, Leibniz’s Attack on the Cartesian Doctrine of Extension; 
Paul Schrecker, Leibniz’s Principles of International Justice. 


ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW XXVIII 4: William E. Wilson, The Kingdom 
of God in This World; Percy L. Urban, Authority and Freedom in Doctrine 
(Church Congress Syllabus 44); Donald Fay Robinson, Suffering as the Proof 
of Sin; Emile Kauder, Ideal History: Remarks on the Foundation of the Wave 
Theory; J. W. Bailey, Light from Paul on Gospel Origins; John S. Marshall, 
“A Spiritual House an Holy Priesthood’; W. Norman Pittenger, A Note on Abe- 
lard. 


THE HARVARD THEOLOGICAL REVIEW XXXIX 3: Elie Bikerman, Latens Deus; 
Roland H. Bainton, The Early Church and War; Harold Mattingly, The Religious 
Background of the ‘Historia Avgvsta.’ 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF PsYCHOLOGY XXXVII 1: Charles Edward Spearman, 
1863-1945; Georges Dumas, 1866-1946; O. L. Zangwill, Some Qualitative Obser- 
vations on Verbal Memory in Cases of Cerebral Lesion: J. M. Harrison, An Examina- 
tion of the Varying Effect of Certain Stimuli upon the Alpha Rhythm of a single 
Normal Individual; W. R. Geddes, The Colour Sense of Fijian Natives. 


JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PsyCHOLOGY XXXVI 4: C. E. Osgood, Meanful 
Similarity and Interference in Learning; G. A. Zirkle, Success and Failure in 
Serial Learning. II. Isolation and the Thorndike Effect; W. O. Jenkins and F. D. 
Sheffield, Rehearsal and Guessing Habits as Sources of the ‘‘Spread of Effect’’; 
B. L. Riker, The Ability to Judge Pitch; P. S. Shurrager and H. C. Shurrager, The 
Rate of Learning Measured at a Single Synapse; C. W. Darrow, J. Pathman, and 
Gisela Kronenberg, Level of Autonomic Activity and Electroencephalogram; 
W. N. Kellogg, A Method for the Maintenance of Chronic Spinal Animals; 
L. LeShan and A. Farber, The Bentonite Electrode. 5: M. R. Denny, The Role of 
Secondary Reinforcement in a Partial Reinforcement Learning Situation; D. A. 
Grant and Eugenia B. Norris, Dark Adaptation as a Factor in the Sensitization of 
the Beta Response of the Eyelid to Light; R. B. Holt, Level of Aspiration: Ambi- 
tion or Defense?; T. Koester and W. N. Schoenfeld, The Effect of Context upon 
Judgments of Pitch Differences; O. C. Irwin and H. P. Chen, Development of 
Speech during Infancy: Curve of Phonemic Types; Elizabeth Duffy and O. L. 
Lacey, Adaptation in Energy Mobilization: Changes in General Level of Palmar 
Skin Conductance; M. A. Tinker, Validity of Frequency of Blinking as a Criterion 
of Readability; H. W. Karn and J. M. Porter, Jr., The Effects of Certain Pre- 
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Training Procedures upon Maze Performance and Their Significance for the 
Concept of Latent Learning. 


PsyCHOLOGICAL REviEw LIII 4: W. B. Pillsbury, Clarence Stone Yoakum: 
1879-1945; Harold Gulliksen, Paired Comparisons and the Logic of Measurement; 
Thomas W. Cook, Repetition and Learning. II]. Memory and Thought; Harold 
Grier McCurdy, The History of Dream Theory; R. Nevitt Sanford, Age as a Factor 
in the Recall of Interrupted Tasks; David L. Miller, The Meaning of Explanation; 
W. C. H. Prentice, Operationism and Psychological Theory. 


““GREGORIANUM” XXIV, ii et iii; LV (1943); XXV, i et ii; iii et iv (1944). 


“ScrenTIA”’ LXXIX 1-2: L. Gialanella, La Vita nell’Universo (La vie dans 
l’Univers); P. Merrill, Iron in the Stars (Le fer dans les étoiles); M. Nicolet, La 
ionosphére; H. Piéron, Une conception du mécanisme de la vision des Couleurs; 
V. Ronchi, En quoi consistait le ‘‘Secret des lunettes’’ de Torricelli. 3: P. B. 
Gerasimovié, Un Modéle unitaire du systéme galactique; C. Hallauer, Ueber Iso- 
und Autoimmunisierung; F. Virgilii, La durata normale della vita; H. V. Vallois, 
Le berceau de |l’Humanité. 4-5-6: E. Guyot, Le systéme du monde de Ptolémée 
a Einstein; E. Persico, Il nuovo Fuoco; F. S. Hammett, What is Growth?; G. Ramon, 
Les Anatoxines: Principe et applications. 





